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Program Announcement 


The Central Planning Committee proposes that the program 
of activity for the current year in the Religious Education Association 
come under the direction of a set of “commissions.” The Committee 
plans to form the following commissions: 


1. A Commission on the Status and Function of the Local Di- 
rector of Religious Education. It is hoped that this Commission will 
have two sections: one to study the situation in churches and the other 
to study the situation in synagogues. 


2. A Commission on Experimental Developments in the Cur- 
riculum of Religious Education. 


3. A Commission on the Status of Religious Education in 
Theological Schools. 


A fourth area — higher education — is being studied by a 
committee which works directly under the Executive Committee of 
the Association. 


The membership of the Commissions has not yet been de- 
termined. Groups of R. E. A. members are already studying the 
first two Commissions. These groups will be asked to accept formal 
relationship with the Association. The last Commission will consist 
of the members of the Central Planning Committee. 


Members of the Association who would like to participate 
in any of these areas or who have suggestions to make may write 
to the chairman of the Central Planning Committee, Professor J. 
Paul Williams, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 
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SOURCES OF VITALITY 


In The Religious Community 


The Annual Meeting of the Religious Education Association was 
held at Oberlin College on May sixth and seventh. Three significant 
papers were read, each dealing with one phase of the topic above. We 
publish here each of these three papers, together with a report of the 
discussion which followed each one. A fourth paper had been planned, 
but the speaker became ill and could not attend. In his place a panel 
discussion was arranged in which several speakers spoke on aspects of 
religion in relation to social welfare. A report of the panel, and of the 
discussion which followed it, is included here. The fifth, and final, 
session of the Annual Meeting was devoted to the future program of 
the Religious Education Association, as seen in the light of suggestions 
which were offered during this meeting. It was a profitable afternoon, 
and the gist of opinion expressed is likewise included in this report. 


FORCES THAT 


The Editor 


Give Rise To Ferment 
IN RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES TODAY 


F. ERNEST JOHNSON 
Federal Council of Churches; 


President, Religious Education Association 


HE SUBJECT assigned me for this 
address has an obvious relationship to 
all the topics appearing on the program of 
this meeting of the Religious Education As- 
sociation. It has been further defined by 
the Central Planning Committee in these 
words: 
An analysis of the dynamic social and 
ideological forces that are affecting the 
development of all religious groups today, 
with special reference to factors that re- 
ligious educators must take into account. 


I interpret this prescription as calling 
for a discussion of some major cultural, 
social and philosophical influences that con- 
dition the religious life of America and set 
specific problems for religious educators. 
The word “ideological” I interpret broadly 
as meaning ideational, rather than in the 
particular sense in which it is commonly 
used today to denote a “rationalization” of 
the outlooks and objectives of particular 
classes in society. 

Manifestly, so broad an assignment can 
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be handled within the limits of our time 
only in outline. What is attempted here is 
an over-all characterization of the period in 
which we are living in terms of our re- 
sponsibilities as religious educators. It is 
assumed throughout, however, (1) that re- 
ligion is involved in everything that deeply 
affects the cultural situation, and (2) that 
religious education is involved in all the 
basic issues of educational philosophy. 
THE CULTURAL CRISIS 

Far and away our most basic concern 
should be, I think, with the cultural crisis 
of our time. Its major features are suffi- 
ciently documented in contemporary litera- 
ture, both religious and secular, to give 
them priority in our thinking. From a mood 
of relative complacency as to the long-term 
progressive trend of human history, we have 
been jarred into uncertainty and skepticism 
concerning the direction in which we are 
moving and the viability of Western civili- 
zation as we know it. Indeed, many writers, 
particularly since atomic energy burst upon 
us, have given evidence of something ap- 
proximating panic. Such a state of mind is 
hardly conducive to constructive thinking. 
We will do well, perhaps, to recall the re- 
mark of the late Justice Holmes that he had 
“no belief in panaceas and almost none in 
sudden ruin.” But enough has happened 
in our lifetime to dislodge from intelligent 
minds all notion that social evolution will 
take care of itself. The human situation 
must be taken in hand. But where shall 
we find our chart and our compass? 

A. The Place of Authority in Experience. 

In the groups represented here there is 
wide diversity as to the nature and source 
of authority in human life. None of us 
can escape the shock of conflict in con- 
temporary society over the norms of human 
thought and action — the moral tempest 
created by the rush to fill the vacuum left 
by the dissolution of inherited ideals and 
standards. But the most diverse inferences 
are drawn from it. 

Some of us hold that our cultural ills are 
due not to any inadequacy in our knowledge 
of how life should be lived but to apostacy 


and degeneracy — our rejection of the 
wisdom which is our heritage. They see the 
contemporary scene through the eyes of the 
prophets of Israel: men have forsaken the 
Ark of the Covenant! To put it in more 
modern terms, these critics see a wholesale 
disregard of the natural moral law. The 
fault as they see it is not in man’s intelli- 
gence but in his will. To others the cultural 
confusion is an inevitable result of rapid 
change; it is due to the emergence of novel 
and more complex situations which call for 
fresh inquiry into what is right and wrong. 
They do not deny the relevance of inherited 
sanctions but they seriously question their 
adequacy. 

It might go without saying that this 
cleavage is comparable to that existing 
among secular educators, between the pro- 
gressives and the neo-classicists. The major 
issue concerns the place of the “given,” of 
the common heritage, in human experience. 
No more important question confronts us 
today than this: How shall we use the 
past? There are few, if any, who would 
entirely disregard it. But for some the 
essence of the good life is given and only 
the accidents change. For others there are 
no absolutes, or at least no accessible ab- 
solutes, and man’s grasp of the good is 
always partial and precarious. 

Up to this moment, it seems to me, there 
has been no full and frank facing of this 
issue among religious educators of the sec- 
ond group — those who accord no authori- 
tative place to the given. The controversy has 
too much the quality of caricature and special 
pleading. We need to inquire what the 
difference is between the philosophy of a 
“progressive” educator in religion and that 
of a “progressive” educator, period. Has 
not religion always had its absolutes in the 
sense that certain principles, such as the 
worth of all persons, are independent of 
historical situations and remain valid for 
every age? 

This is not a scientific proposition, of 
course, for it is not subject to factual veri- 
fication; rather, it is an ethical affirmation. 
And inasmuch as it affirms something about 
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the value quality of life itself, it is a re- 
ligious affirmation. If that is so, then pre- 
cisely what is the difference between those 
of us who lean heavily on the pragmatic 
philosophy of progressive education and 
those who make their appeal to the eternal 


natural moral law? I am far from sug- 
gesting that there is no important difference. 
In operational terms there manifestly is. I 
am asking for a clearer definition of that 
difference than we have had. I suspect that 
it is not really a difference as to the reality 
of ultimates but as to their accessibility in 
experience. 


In any case, the question I am raising 
seems to me to strike to the heart of our 
present cultural confusions, which at base 
concern our value system. There can be no 
approximation to cultural unity without 
some agreement as to the nature and the 
authority of moral values. 


B. The Nature of Man. 

Closely related to this question concern- 
ing the basis of the value system is that 
of the nature of man — his improvability, 
his capacity for self-government and for 
progress. It is in Protestant circles that 
this is the subject of religious controversy, 
but many secular writers are greatly agitated 
about it. Indeed, one of the major criticisms 
of religion on the part of philosophical and 
psychological writers is aimed at the Chris- 
tian view of man. It is, I think, hardly pos- 
sible to exaggerate the hold on the secular 
mind of the idea that the Judeo-Christian 
tradition, with all its merits, has embedded 
in it a false and degrading conception of 
human nature. Reformation theology has 
been the chief point of attack. 


A parallel critique developed a few dec- 
ades ago within the Protestant churches 
themselves. The social gospel movement in 
Protestantism has been in part a revolt 
against the devaluation of man. Because of 
its emphasis on social reconstruction as a 
means of releasing human potentialities and 
making possible human progress, this social 
movement is now sharply criticized by influ- 
ential “‘realistic” theologians who regard it 
as an adulteration of Christianity through 





the infusion of secular ideas and ideals. They 
summon us back to the Reformation. 


The catastrophies that have overtaken the 
world during the present century have given 
impetus to the attack on liberal Christianity 
and upon all forms of social meliorism. 
The resulting confusion is distressing. The 
easy social optimism of a generation ago is 
not likely to return, at least in our time. 
Yet many doubt the durability of any ethical 
system that puts a low value on man’s ca- 
pacity to reorganize his world. Still more 
doubtful, I think, is any attempt to establish 
the dignity of man without any cosmic 
reference whatever. 

INTERCULTURAL RELATIONS 

This discussion of what I have called the 
cultural crisis leads us to the problem of 
finding a basis for working relationships 
between groups that present important cul- 
tural and religious contrasts. Group conflict 
is admittedly a major national problem. Yet 
there seems to be a large measure of agree- 
ment on the cultural goal of “unity within 
diversity,” often called cultural pluralism. 
Our cultural anthropologists are continually 
emphasizing these two values, unity and 
diversity, which are obviously in dialectical 
relationship. 

There seems to be an implicit assumption 
here that may be stated as follows: Just 
as in the self-other relationship the worth 
of all selves is postulated, the centrifugal 
force of individual selfhood being balanced 
by the centripetal force of the universally 
human, so the worth of all cultural group 
entities is postulated, their common traits 
being counted on to make the tension be- 
tween them supportable and creative. 

The discrepancy, however, is patent: the 
individual person is unequivocally defined 
biologically while the cultural group has no 
such inescapable differentia. And we know 
to our sorrow how superficial group differ- 
ences can be nursed and fed until they as- 
sume giant but artificial proportions; and 
how the group ego battens on the contem- 
plation of its imagined peculiar excellences. 
If it is to be rendered manageable, inter- 
cultural conflict must be referable to some 
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authentic principle of differentiation and 
interrelationship. Otherwise our cultural 
pluralism becomes nothing more than a 
dogma to sanctify cultural differences with- 
out regard to their inherent viability. To 
affirm the integrity of a cultural group may 
be merely making a fetish of indigenousness. 
Yet to deny it may be the height of barbarity 
and tyranny. More than any other nation 
we are in need of rational safeguards against 
racism on the one hand, with its artificial 
exaltation of a cultural group, and on the 
other hand against the cult of the melting 
pot which would denature all deviations 
from a dominant type. 


INTERRELIGIOUS CONFLICT 


At this moment interreligious conflict 
threatens to become a major phenomenon 
in America. As an avowedly inter-faith 
fellowship the Religious Education Associa- 
tion has this on its doorstep. To a greater 
degree than we are wont to recognize, Prot- 
estant-Catholic conflict has a cultural basis. 
What I have said, therefore, about the in- 
determinate character of intercultural rela- 
tionships is relevant here. Conflicting views 
of the nature of values and the source of 
authority to which reference was made 
earlier are, as every one knows, the ground 
of continuous controversy between Catholics 
and Protestants. But these differences are 
in large part paralleled by cleavages between 
different groups of Protestants and different 
groups of Jews. I would like to see a 
frank attempt at analysis of Protestant-Cath- 
olic conflict aimed at uncovering its real 
sources. A number of questions would 
inevitably arise that would call for soul- 
searching on both sides. As a Protestant, I 
will stress those arising in my Own camp. 


Which of our criticisms of what one of 
my closest friends in the priesthood calls the 
“Holy Romans’ are specifically Protestant 
and which are echoed from the secular com- 
munity? In our complaints about Catholic 
power in politics can we point to anything 
in our own record showing a clearly defined 
and consistent policy with respect to political 
action? Is it possible that in part, in just 


a small part, shall we say? — our impatience 
over the prominence given in the press to 
Catholic events and personages, and over 
the evident strength of Catholic influence 
in national and community affairs, reflects 
an unconscious unwillingness to accept the 
consequences of our boasted individualism 
and our opposition to regimentation? May 
both Catholics and Protestants, each group 
in its own way, be suffering from an in- 
feriority complex? And can either group 
honestly say that it has made a diligent effort 
to appraise the merits of the other? This 
last question I am sure we Protestants could 
not answer in the affirmative without having 
to go at once to confession! 

Now in speaking this way I probably run 
an awful risk of being put in the Pollyanna 
category by many of my friends. Let me 
deny once for all any desire to minimize 
issues which set us apart. I am speaking 
under a deep conviction that no valid ap- 
proach to fundamental differences can be 
made without candor about ourselves and 
a generous objectivity in the appraisal of 
others. These are the conditions of a 
searching and rewarding exploration of vital 
differences, which is much needed at this 
moment. 


I have another conviction that gives me 
profound concern: the most immediate 
effect of group hostility is to solidify ranks 
on both sides and thus to create an even 
more rigid situation. I trust I am a good 
enough Protestant to appreciate Martin 
Luther's ‘‘Here I stand!’ But prior to such 
a declaration should be the sober question, 
“Exactly where do I stand?” and another 
question that is like unto it, “Where, ex- 
actly, does my neighbor stand, and why?” 


ECONOMIC TENSIONS 


Cutting under all the other tensions that 
put contemporary society under spiritual 
strain is the economic tug of war. The 
aspect of it that concerns us here is the 
ethical contradiction that it involves. As a 
people we are committed to the enterprise 
order. As adherents to the Judeo-Christian 
tradition we are bound by the obligation to 
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“Jove mercy.” The law of livelihood is at 
war with the law of fellowship. This is 
not the place to argue the merits of economic 
theories. My task is to delineate the factors 
that make consistent living difficult. And 
this, it is my conviction, is the major one. 


The current struggle on the labor front 
is in large part a blind struggle, for there 
is no clear vision of what a just society 
would be like. Both workers and owners 
profess devotion to the competitive principle 
as expressive of the “American way,” but 
they have no norms of economic stability, 
no over-all conception of the social good. 
The nearest approximation to an ethical 
norm is negative: the economic virtues 
must not be overworked ; “intelligent self-in- 
terest’” must not get out of hand; temper 
business zeal with considerateness. In 
short, we cannot go all out for anything. 
The upshot of it is a dualism: business is 
business; love is something else again. The 
only persons among us who can live without 
inner tension are, on the one hand, those 
who refuse to take the Judeo-Christian ethic 
seriously and, on the other hand, those who 
condemn the competitive order entirely. 

Faced by this contradiction in motive, we 
follow the time-honored custom of ration- 
alizing, which is an escape from ethical 
realities. We try to convince ourselves that 
there is no contradiction, since the order of 
competitive enterprise is assumed to be the 
only durable form of economic organization 
and its preservation is therefore an ethical 
end in itself. Again, I am not trying to 
prove this proposition untrue. Personally, 
I do not see how anyone whose philosophy 
is in any degree experimentalist can be 
dogmatic about it. My point is that as 
Christians and Jews we are obligated to 
make a much more rigorous analysis of the 
economic system, recognizing the qualitative 
difference between the motives that it re- 
leases and fosters and those that are inherent 
in our religious faith. The profit economy 
in which we live may conceivably be the 
only one that is viable. The one contem- 
porary contrast to it, that of the Soviet 
Union, is still being tested, and it may fail 


or undergo a transmutation. But if this 
assumption concerning the superiority of 
the profit system is correct it is only another 
way of saying that the inmer conflict in 
human motive is ineluctable, that our reli- 
gious ethic is unrealizable. 

Now such a conclusion is indeed intel- 
lectually respectable; it is pessimistic about 
the potency of other-regarding motives, but 
some eminent minds have adopted pessi- 
mistic philosophies. One may go farther 
and say that it gains support from the 
eschatological interpretation of history which 
is in vogue in an influential, theological 
circle today. I have no desire to debate that 
issue, either, further than to say that pessi- 
mism with respect to the possibility of pro- 
gressive realization of Christian and Jewish 
ideals in history entails an educational prob- 
lem of the first magnitude. The education 
of motive must be for two worlds, not one. 
But in any case, an austere realism is prefer- 
able to a shallow optimism that never comes 
to grips with the tragic fact of dualism in 
our ethical life. An authentic social hope 
must rest on a sound social analysis. Let 
us frankly recognize that if the present profit 
system is to be justified it must be by the 
validation of competition as an instrument 
of survival, not by baptizing the profit 
motive and making it sound like the Sermon 
on the Mount. 

POLITICAL TENSIONS 

Closely related to this situation in the 
economic sphere, and indeed of a piece with 
it, is the political confusion of our time. In 
the first place, we have no clear idea of 
what we want government to be or to do. 
At the moment, there is a recrudescence of 
Jeffersonianism if its negative aspect. Gov- 
ernment is conceived as a collective police- 
man, always necessary, to be sure, but whose 
functions are inversely proportional to the 
virtues of men. The more it does the worse 
we are. That there is an element of truth 
in this no one who has not slept through 
the fascist menace will deny. But to iden- 
tify all extension of government power with 
“statism” creates no end of difficulty. Was 
Aristotle wholly wrong about the ends of 
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the state as an instrument of the good life? 
We Protestants have a problem of our own 
here, for there is a broad streak of this 
ethical devaluation of the state in Reforma- 
tion theology. On the other hand, Cath- 
olics, whose criticism of the secular state is 
much more trenchant than that of any other 
religious group, have no difficulty in finding 
ethical significance in many forms of gov- 
ernmental action. Until we make up our 
minds what government should do in a 
democratic society we shall be in domestic 
political turmoil, and also faltering and 
inept in our international relations. 


But our political confusion goes deeper. 
It roots in our failure to form any clear 
conception of the democratic process. On 
this point I feel very strongly and my an- 
alysis may seem to be preachment. Political 
theory is but an aspect of social theory, of 
the conception of persons and their rela- 
tionships. Our inherited liberalism is es- 
sentially atomistic, not organic, in its view 
of society. The world is conceived as full 
of integers, of units — individual entities 
who have, some way or other, to work out 
a modus vivendi with their fellows. The 
norm of action is liberty in the sense of 
absence of restraint, the limits of which are 
set only by the intolerable friction that re- 
sults when individuals bump into each other 
too hard and too often. Incidentally, con- 
temporary psychiatry gives a good deal of 
support to this view, through its emphasis 
on egocentric motivation. (This is not true 
of all psychiatrists, Iam glad to note.) And 
is it not fair to say that evangelical Chris- 
tianity in its traditional form has fostered 
the same conception through its individual- 
istic interpretation of salvation? So far as 
Protestantism is concerned, I suspect that 
the roots of its individualism are to be 
found in the same cultural soil as those of 
secular individualism. 


The point of all this is that any theory 
of democracy that is based on such a con- 
ception of persons and of society has in it 
an insuperable obstacle to realization. There 
is no basis for a stable equilibrium. A so- 
ciety built of such discrete units could attain 
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equilibrium only as a gas does, by being 
confined in a chamber. If the restraining 
walls are removed the molecules spread out 
endlessly in all directions. This is a symbol 
of the “bellum omnium contra omnes.” It 
is the antithesis of democracy. 

Democracy is organic. And for my part, 
my belief in democracy rests on the convic- 
tion that it embodies an authentic view of 
society. According to this view, the units 
of society are not mere individuals, but per- 
sons, that is to say, beings with capacity 
and appetitite for fellowship. They find 
self-realization in relationship. Their liberty 
is not a private immunity from restraints but 
a release in companionship and cooperation. 
In a very real sense personality and indi- 
viduality are opposites. They are in polar 
relationship. 

My contention is that modern civilization 
has not realized society in any durable sense 
because it has not evolved an organic char- 
acter and hence remains in unstable equi- 
librium. And contemporary “society” is 
only a dim adumbration of a genuine 
spiritual democracy. Its legal system, its 
economic structure, its cultural patterns, its 
political mechanisms — all its traits are on a 
sub-human level because it has not learned 
to express the universally human in organic 
form. ‘This is basically a religious defect. 
It is the function of religion to furnish a 
unifying intention that informs all human 
institutions and patterns of action, gives 
meaning to diversities, resolves disharmonies 
— in a word, that creates personality. 


Now, it is no doubt gratuitous to equate 
democracy with Christianity or with Ju- 
daism, or any other religious system. But 
it is, I believe, true to say that the ethical 
meaning of our common religious tradition, 
yours and mine, can be expressed only in 
terms of the democratic ideal as I have 
tried to characterize it. And, more impor- 
tant for purposes of this discussion, no con- 
ception of democracy that is not informed 
with this spiritual intention can make good 
the claims that are put forward in its name. 
But it is also gratuitous to suppose that we 
who stand in a religious tradition that sup- 
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ports the democratic idea are somehow better 
democrats than others. Speaking of Chris- 
tianity, I must say that it has no greater 
institutional problem than to discover and 
actualize the relevance of democracy to its 
corporate life. To be sure, it presents itself 
in quite different forms to Catholics and 
Protestants, for their conceptions of the 
Church differ as to the applicability to it 
of the democratic principle. But in general 
I think it must be admitted that in institu- 
tional structure and behavior our churches 
follow rather closely the secular pattern of 
control, which falls far short of expressing 
an organic conception of social relations. 


The most grievous aspect of our failure 
is our insensitiveness to the contradiction 
between theory and practice. We postulate 
the worth of persons, frequently supple- 
menting the Biblical authority for it with 
Kant’s classical admonition to treat persons 
as ends, not merely as means. Yet even in 
our various organizations maintained for 
the furtherance of this or that democratic 
purpose, we devaluate persons right and 
left, ridiculing minority opinions — “Leave 
her off the committee; she’s no good” — 
often gratuitously denouncing motives, 
“using” people for the sake of their money 
or connections, and often explaining our 
own aims with scant ingenuousness. Who 
of us is not guilty at some of these points? 
If democracy is a way of life, when shall 
we learn it? When shall we seriously study 
it in its bearing on our ordinary contacts? 


WANTED: AN ETHIC OF GROUP BEHAVIOR 

The atomistic conception of society of 
which I have spoken results in a vast social 
ineptitude. Our material affairs and to a 
large extent our social processes are mech- 
anized and removed from conscious indi- 
vidual control. In ethics we are still indi- 
vidualists, seeking to preserve and maximize 
the traditional virtues. Here is a case of 
profound cultural lag. I suspect it is the 
root cause of the disquieting results of the 
now famous Character Education Inquiry. 


No matter what psycholgical theories we 
may hold concerning the way in which ob- 


servable traits of character develop, every 
one knows that in a given situation the 
most diverse traits appear. The pertinent 
question would seem to be, not, Is there a 
trait of benevolence or honesty? for ex- 
ample, but, How does a benevolent or 
honest intention get itself expressed in a 
given type of situation? And the inescapa- 
ble fact is that a behavioral account of any 
of the ordinary virtues as taught in simple 
face-to-face relationships has limited rele- 
vance to the actual situations in which the 
equities of human relations have to be 
worked out in our time. For example, if 
we define the essence of stealing as taking 
something that rightfully belongs to some 
one else, what is stealing as between two 
rival corporations, two rival trade unions, 
or two adjacent churches of different de- 
nominations? That the concept has some 
relevance common usage bears witness, but 
what the behavioral implications are is 
another question. 


An illustration of the ineptitude resulting 
from this confusion, one that would be 
amusing if it was not so grievous, is the 
attempt to improve moral standards in public 
life. We say, “Vote for the man and not 
the party.” That maxim has been pretty 
well tested and with disillusioning results. 
Not that it is wholly without validity, but 
it so often turns out to be abortive. A cer- 
tain president of the United States was once 
described as a ‘good-natured body, entirely 
surrounded by gentlemen who know exactly 
what they want.” Now that term “good- 
natured” is worth scrutiny. Why has it 
degenerated from the level of an obviously 
meaningful characterization to that of a 
condescending epithet? Is it not because 
the virtue expressed in primary relationships 
gets lost in transit to the theatre of action 
in intricate social situations? Effective char- 
acter education must accomplish the transfer 
of the intention expressed in valid primary 
association to the complex areas of group 
living. This can be done, as is now recog- 
nized, only by preserving continuity of pur- 
poseful experience. (The psychological 
controversy over “identical elements” in ex- 
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perience as a condition of transfer of learn- 
ing need not disturb us here so long as 
the focus of attention is on the meaningful- 
ness of the experience to the learner rather 
than on identifiable externals.) 

Since it is well known that the character- 
set given by a child’s experience in the early 
years is enormously influential, the problem 
of developing an effective ethic of group 
relations is difficult indeed. I find little 
recognition among educators of the larger 
implications of this problem. For we are 
all agreed on the desirability of preserving 
the integrity of home life. In religious 
education a good home is our greatest single 
resource in respect to the forming of a 
disposition to express in life the intention 
that is central in our religious tradition. 
But we must not overlook the fact that the 
familiar ethic of the Bible which we seek to 
embody in religious education in the home 
is at wide variance with our secular culture. 
With the secularization of education — 
which is a topic by itself on which I have 
written, perhaps, tiresomely, and will not 
discuss here — the task of religious educa- 
tion passed to church and home, and the 
connecting link between general education 
and religion was broken. And the limited 
contacts of the churches with children, es- 
pecially in the early years, puts a dispro- 
portionate burden on the home. If we as 
religious educators are to have any con- 
siderable influence on the course of demo- 
cratic thought and life in America we must 
find ways in which to build attitudes and 
skills that will have meaning in the highly 
complex situations of group life in which 
inferior ethical sanctions now have a dom- 
inant place. 


One thing at least we can do. We can 
make amends for our neglect of vocational 
ethical education at the adult level. Those 
of us who are professed Christians have a 
grievous delinquency to repent of in our 
neglect of the historic concept of Christian 
vocation. But the idea of testimony through 
vocation is highly relevant to all serious 
religious living in a secular age. No re- 
ligious education program is complete that 
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fails to make provision for the study by 
vocational groups of the implications of 
their faith for the daily practice of trade or 
profession. 

In no other way, I think, could so effective 
an impact be made upon a social order that 
operates so largely under sanctions which 
are alien to the ethical teachings of our 
major religious faiths. If social chaos is 
to be averted we must have an effective 
ethic of group behavior that will express 
the spiritual intention implicit in our Judeo- 
Christian tradition. It is late; let us hope 
it is not too late. 

DISCUSSION FOLLOWING DR. 
JOHNSON’S PAPER 

Professor Harrison S. Elliot, who led the 
discussion, first called attention to two basic 
questions in all the papers to be presented 
during the meeting. Ove, on the purpose 
of religion itself. Are the manifestations 
of religion,.as we shall see them, real 
solutions to the problems people face, or do 
they represent a method of escaping the 
difficulties of life? Two, on our purpose 
in this annual meeting. Do we want simply 
to appraise these manifestations of religion, 
and stop at that — which would be easy, 
and perhaps interesting; or do we want to 
face the more important question, what do 
these manifestations mean to us as religious 
leaders? Would an honest appraisal lead 
us, perhaps, to accept certain factors in re- 
ligious experience we have neglected, and 
perhaps compel us to modify our methods 
of religious education in important ways? 


He then reviwed the five areas in Dr. 
Johnson’s paper that raised questions for us. 
First, the question of authority in life and 
in religion. Different faiths and different 
people consider the source of authority 
differently. Is there a basic, central truth to 
which all can adhere? Second, many 
people are seeking to promote unity among 
our many religious groups, while others re- 
sist unity, believing that the side-by-side 
existence of diverse groups would make a 
larger contribution to American culture. Is 
there a middle ground, more satisfactory 
than either extreme? Third, in American 
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culture there is a great deal of inter-religious 
conflict, Catholic-Protestant, Jew-Gentile, 
Christian-pagan. Members of one group, 
because of group loyality, tend to criticize 
people of other groups than their own. Some 
of these groups are intensely evangelistic. 
There is need of searching analysis into 
the causes of conflict, and development of 
a greater willingness to recognize the worth 
of those whose beliefs we criticize. 


Fourth, in the realm of economics, there 
is a basic conflict between the profit-motive 
economy on which American culture is 
based, and the teachings of the Jewish-Chris- 
tian religious faith which repudiates the 
profit-motive. Is there a solution to this 
conflict, or must we admit that we live in 
two worlds? Can we serve two masters at 
once, or must we basically repudiate the one 
while we render lip service to the other? 


And fifth, in the political area, is the ques- 
tion of the function of government, par- 
ticularly the issues arising from our concept 
of the democratic way of life. Should we un- 
derline the principle of individual worth, or 
of corporate worth? The individual or so- 
ciety? How may we most wisely conserve 
personality elements, and at the same time 
adhere to a philosophy of the whole that 
will yield satisfactory organic, corporate re- 
lationships ? 


Questions, and presentation of diverse 
points of view, followed thick and fast. 
Some of these are briefly summarized: 


— “Dr. Johnson introduced the word 
intention in his paper in a way that seemed 
to have practical implications. What is the 
meaning of this intention, how is it de- 
veloped, and how related to the questions 
posed ?” 


To which Dr. Johnson replied, “Our 
religion in America, Jewish and Christian, 
is underlaid with intention. Our cultural 
difficulty lies in finding the intention ex- 
pressed in our religious tradition, actually 
cultivating it in the face-to-face religious en- 
vironment, and making it effective in com- 
plicated situations. Particularly is this diffi- 
cult at a time like the present, when pre- 


vailing American sanctions are not those of 
religious, but of secular nature.” 

— “It seems that we may be coming too 
late to discover that there are two roots of 
commandments, one the intention of Deity, 
and the other the needs of man. The te- 
ligious world has always emphasized the 
first, to the neglect of the second; while 
the secular world has stressed the second to 
the neglect of the first. Perhaps we would 
have been better off if we had been sociolo- 
gists rather than merely theologists during 
all these centuries.” 

— “A personal problem was arisen from 
the fact that when one gets into a position 
of leadership, he should (but seldom does) 
raise the question whether his behavior leads 
in the direction of his intent. How con 
one’s intentions be kept pure, and how can 
he resist the temptation to become power- 
mad?” 

— “Emotional tensions between individ- 
uals and within them, especially when ‘life 
is earnest’, tends to create a state of mind 
in which a mood of anxiety is developed, 
and we all find ourselves living under ten- 
sion. This has long been recognized as one 
difficulty of developing civilization. We 
live in a period of great social mobility, 
in which the factors shift constantly. We 
develop an answer one week, only to find 
next week that we have no answer at all. 
Our first question is to discover a process 
which is timeless and which we can trust, to 
give us our basic intention. Our second one 
is to build a democratic fellowship of per- 
sons who adhere to this philosophy. Can 
we really build a democracy on the psychol- 
ogy of anxiety and tension? Intention 
seems, psychologically, to involve tension.” 


— “If we are looking primarily for ways 
of making adjustments in this situation of 
constant change, it would seem that Dr. 
Johnson gave us two clues: we need clear 
affirmations about values, and clear affirma- 
tions about ends. An understanding of 
man, of God, of the nature of moral law, 
will give us strong roots. An understanding 
of our immediate situation should enable 
us to see clear ends. A calm evaluation 
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of these two points should enable stable 
persons at least to avoid considering re- 
ligion as an escape from realities, however 
unpleasant, and aid them to face life’s prob- 
lems as they really are.” 

— “That is too simple a solution. There 
is much more than comprehending clear 
roots and affirming clear ends. There must 
be an organic, a social feeling, a bringing 
together of many diverse interpretations of 
life held by many different people — and 
until that can be accomplished, uncertainty 
cannot be overcome.” 

— “Consider the labor unions as an ex- 
ample. Their one objective is to provide 
for the needs, physical needs, of their fel- 
low men, to raise their standards of living, 
and to provide security. They don’t find 
themselves in the internal jam we do in re- 
ligion, because they are objective. Or con- 
sider Russia. Russia is the world’s best ex- 
ample of clear intention based on the needs 
of man, and Russia has the lowest mental 
illness rate of any nation.” 


— “Our best example of democratic 
process is the work of the free public schools 
(or very many of them). The common 
needs of children are basic, whether they 
be for health, or activity, or study, or ex- 
pression of one sort of another. Teachers 
and pupils work together toward solving 
their problems, the teachers a little wiser 
than the pupils, but also learning, and a 
mentally healthy generation of children is 
growing up. Democracy is proving itself 
in this generation of children at school. If 
we face the questions of religion wisely, I 
believe the value-determining processes 
within the church can be as effective as the 
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value-determining processes within the 


school.” 


— “Fellowship is involved in all these 
situations. Without fellowship, we may 
have a group, but it will never become 
vital. The world is full of groups, all talk- 
ing about human needs, but the most cry- 
ing need is the need for fellowship, the 
mutual facing of life’s issues by people who 
like and who love each other.” 


— “Dr. Johnson seems to present us with 
an alternative that is almost insupportable: 
finding escape or solid personality support 
with nothing to trust but some process that 
we hope will help us. Perhaps Dr. Johnson 
has not made enough of certain basic com- 
mitments, certain basic loyalties and repudia- 
tions. The Judean-Christian motive must 
repudiate the profit-motive enterprise and 
must provide community loyalty in some 
way which perhaps we do not understand. 
But basic loyalties and basic repudiations 
are absolutely essential. We shall still have 
plenty of tensions to handle, but we shall 
have some basis on which to handle these 
tensions and their accompanying anxieties.” 


Chairman Elliott summarized: “It is 
interesting to note that the questions which 
have arisen in this discussion have all been 
around the individual, the person, as he 
lives in a complex situation. Our questions 
have been around anxieties and how to deal 
with them, about roots and values and ends, 
and about basic intentions. Our problem 
becomes really an operational problem — 
how individuals find their ways around, and 
what we, as religious leaders, can do with 
them.” 
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SYMBOL AND CEREMONIAL 
AS A SOURCE OF RELIGIOUS VITALITY 


LEON FRAM 


Temple Israel, Detroit 


HE JEWISH FESTIVAL of Passover 

forms the central background of one 
of the most distinguished novels of the cur- 
rent literary season. I refer to the book 
Wasteland by Jo Sinclair, winner of the 
Harper prize for 1946. 


The novel is remarkable for the skill- 
ful use it makes of the techniques of psy- 
choanalysis. The story deals with a certain 
John Brown, originally Jacob Braunowitz, 
who resorts to the psychiatrist because an 
inner conflict has been driving him to 
drink, causing him back pains and gener- 
ally making him unhappy to the point of 
sickness. Deftly the psychiatrist exposes, 
and helps his patient to expose for him- 
self, incident after incident in his child- 
hood and youth which have been the basic 
causes of his neurosis. When the source 
of the complex is completely uncovered 
the patient is healed. The pain in the 
back disappears, there is no more need 
for heavy drinking, and the protagonist 
looks forward to a happy, useful life. 


All the incidents which caused the sick- 
ness and bring about the cure center 
around the Seder ceremony, or the Pass- 
over Supper observed on the Eve of the 
Festival of Passover. This Passover Sup- 
per, it will be recalled, is also the original 
Last Supper, or Lord’s Supper, of the 
Catholic Mass and the Protestant Com- 
munion service. 


John Brown recalls the happy anticipa- 
tion with which, in his childhood days, 
he used to await this Passover feast. He 
recalls the bliss which he enjoyed at the 
Seder table. The Seder service, even when 
it is recited in the most Orthodox fashion 
and exclusively in the Hebrew language, 
is nevertheless fascinating to children. The 
youngest child plays an important role in 
the ceremony. He asks four questions re- 
lating to the uniqueness of the occasion. 
The answer to these four questions is the 
story of the emancipation or the Exodus 
of the Hebrew slaves from Egypt. It is a 
story accompanied by the drinking of 
wine, the singing of songs, the playing of 
games in which the children win prizes, 
and, of course, the eating of the ceremo- 
nial unleavened bread and the tasting of 
delicious Holiday foods and delicacies. 
Suddenly at a certain point in his adoles- 
cence, John Brown rebels against the 
ceremony, ceases to enjoy it, looks upon 
it as a sham and hypocrisy and wants to 
have nothing more to do with it. He 
cannot, however, avoid it altogether for 
he loves his mother who expects him to 
be seated at the ritual table. 

As the psychiatrist helps him to unfold 
the story of his life, it turns out that the 
conflict between his disgust with the Seder 
and his love for his mother is the psycho- 
logical symbol of another conflict raging 
within him — the struggle between his 
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desire for a life emancipated from his 
Jewish background and his immigrant 
parents, and his inability to break loose 
from the ties that bind him to his mother. 

He has secured an important position on 
a newspaper. He associates almost entirely 
with Christian men and women. He is 
ashamed to take them to his home. He is 
ashamed to have them know that his parents 
are these poor, ungainly alien people. He is 
afraid to have his Christian friends know 
that he is a Jew. He is also afraid to face 
and define this conflict. It has, therefore, 
been festering within him and become a 
neurosis or a sickness. 


The psychiatrist helps him to rediscover 
the life story of his mother and father of 
whom he is ashamed, helps him to discover 
the noble elements in their lives, helps him 
to understand what brought it about that 
they appear so alien to the life which he is 
now leading on the broad American scene. 
John Brown's cure is complete when he goes 
back to the Seder table, asks the four ques- 
tions once more, appreciates the high sig- 
nificance for America and for all mankind 
of this story of the Exodus, the first recorded 
fight for liberty in human history. John 
Brown not only becomes reconciled to him- 
self as a Jew, but becomes, like his sister 
Deborah, a champion of all who are mis- 
understood and despised and denied and op- 
pressed. He now has a new understanding 
of the meaning of America, a more genuine 
comprehension of the issues at stake in the 
second World War during which the action 
of the novel occurs. He is no longer a di- 
vided self, no longer suffers the tortures of 
self-hate. He has a sense of dignity as a 
Jew and a compelling sense of service as an 
American and a man. His paralyzing inner 
conflict was a ‘‘wasteland.” He has traversed 
it and entered the Promised Land. 


I have dwelt at this length on the story 
of Wasteland because the book, fictional as 
it is, is in a true sense a scientific treatment 
of the very theme I have undertaken to 
discuss. John Brown may be any Jew. As 
a child he is charmed by symbols and cere- 
monials and educated by them. But the ed- 
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ucation is not complete. The childhood 
meaning of ceremonials needs to be reinter- 
preted for adolescents and adults. When the 
reinterpretation is omitted the symbols be- 
come meaningless, and the social ideals they 
are supposed to represent are either undis- 
covered or rejected. 


I shall not here enter into the problem of 
the origins of symbols and ceremonials. The 
origins may be magical, but our contempo- 
rary use of them can be educational. For 
Jews, the religious festival, custom, and 
ritual are links that bind the individual to 
his people. When they are understood, and 
accepted because they are understood, they 
discipline character and stimulate ideals. 
When they are not understood or spontane- 
ously accepted, they can fester and become 
a source of emotional conflict. When they 
are observed, they can become a source of 
integration for the Jewish people—a means 
by which the Jewish people, scattered all over 
the world, are nevertheless culturally united. 
When they are neglected and abandoned, 
disintegration both of the people and of the 
individual sets in. The individual does not 
cease to be a Jew because he omits observ- 
ance of Jewish ceremonials. He remains a 
Jew in his’ own subconscious as well as in 
the opinion of society, but he becomes emo- 
tionally unstable and spiritually homeless. 

Among the Jewish people, as within 
Christianity and other religions, the mood 
of inconoclasm has frequently arisen. 

“To what purpose,” asked Isaiah, speak- 
ing in the name of God, “is the multitude 
of your sacrifices unto Me?” And the 
Lord continues (Ch. I): 

“T am full of the burnt-offerings of rams, 

And the fat of fed beasts; 

And I delight not in the blood 

Of bullocks, or of lambs, or of he goats. 

When ye come to appear before Me, 

Who hath required this at your hand, 

To trample My courts? 

Bring no more vain oblations; 

It is an offering of abomination unto 

Me; 

New moon and sabbath, the holding 

of convocations— 
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I cannot endure inquity along with the 
solemn assembly. 

Your new moons and your appointed 
seasons 

My soul hateth; 

They are a burden unto Me; 

I am weary to bear them. 

And when ye spread forth your hands, 

I will hide Mine eyes from you; 

Yea, when ye make many prayers, 

I will not hear; 

Your hands are full of blood, 

Wash you, make you clean, 

Put away the evil of your doings 

From before Mine eyes, 

Cease to do evil; 

Learn to do well; 

Seek justice, relieve the oppressed, 

Judge the fatherless, plead for the wid- 
ow. 

This is the prophet’s way of saying that 
the ritual is worthless. It is ideals that we 
must preach and practice. Ceremonials are 
dispensable. Yet after the Temple of Solo- 
mon had been destroyed and the Jewish peo- 
ple were purged by exile and suffering, they 
returned to Jerusalem to rebuild the Temple 
and to resume the interrupted oblations. 
When the second Temple was destroyed, the 
rituals of sacrifice were sublimated into syna- 
gogue ceremonials. The Scroll of the Torah 
was dressed up in the garb of the High 
Priest and the services of worship were 
named after the morning, afternoon, and 
evening, and festival sacrifices of the Tem- 


ple. 

In Christianity, too, the Mass, or the Com- 
munion or the Lord’s Supper is a sublima- 
tion of sacrificial ritual. “This bread is my 
body,” and “This wine is my blood” — 
these words are the terminology of the sacri- 
ficial cult. The ritual symbols and cere- 
monies of thousands of years ago have made 
so deep an impression upon the human 
imagination that they remain alive in the 
terminology of even the most modern of 
contemporary religions. 

At the beginning of the 19th Century 
there arose among the Jewish people a move- 
ment of violent iconoclasm which is known 


as Reform Judaism. It was in the beginning 
of the 19th Century that the ideals of the 
French, English and American Revolutions 
began to take effect upon the relationship 
between Christianity and Judaism. The 
Jews were being emancipated from the re- 
strictions under which they had suffered 
throughout the Middle Ages. They were 
being accorded equal civil rights. They were 
entering into the schools and universities 
and the scientific, aesthetic and cultural 
movements of Europe. Young Jews, caught 
up in the tide of humanitarianism and uni- 
versalism which rose high at the opening 
of the century, began to look askance at the 
religion of the Ghetto which appeared to be 
such an elaborate and complicated labyrinth 
of formalities, restrictions, regulations, and 
observances. They read the prophets and 
the literary portions of the Talmud, and they 
knew that Judaism was inwardly a high 
moral doctrine and a thing of spiritual beau- 
ty. Outwardly, however, it had become un- 
gainly. 

The books of Jewish liturgy had become 
so thick that it was impossible to complete 
the prayers required at any service without 
rushing through them too fast to grasp their 
meaning. The dietary laws seemed an ir- 
relevant obstacle to ready association between 
Christian and Jew. The meaning of the Pass- 
over festival was lost in concern over the 
rigorous requirements as to leaven and un- 
leaven. As a result of their isolation in the 
Ghetto, Jewish people had developed what 
was practically a national costume which dis- 
tinguished them in an unaesthetic way from 
their non-Jewish neighbors and subjected 
them to ridicule. All of this led a whole 
generation of young Jews to do one of two 
things—either abandon Judaism altogether 
or reform the Jewish religion in such a way 
that all ritual and ceremonial would be jetti- 
soned, and only the ideal, the spirit be cher- 
ished. 


Those who abandoned Judaism, and they 
were baptized in droves, did not find salva- 
tion or serenity. Their conversion was a 
formality. They were uneasy, insecure Chris- 
tians, and whenever 2 new wave of anti- 
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Semitism arose they suffered along with 
faithful Jews. The third and fourth gener- 
ation removed from these conversionists, 
were still subject to Hitler’s program of ex- 
termination, and the music of Mendelssohn 
was banned in Nazi Germany even though 
Felix Mendelssohn was born a Christian of 
Jewish parents who had been converted to 
Christianity before his birth. On the other 
hand, those of the young generation who or- 
ganized to reform the Jewish heritage made 
mistakes of another kind. In their revolu- 
tionary ardor, they threw overboard every 
form which was characteristically Jewish. 
They planned to maintain a religious body 
based purely upon the belief in one God 
and the ethical teachings which flow from 
that belief. Even the ancient music of the 
synagogue was abandoned in favor of melo- 
dies by Mozart, Beethoven and Brahms. The 
ancient Shofar or ram’s horn which is ritual- 
ly blown on the Jewish New Year gave way 
to a clarinet or a moderi: trumpet. The 
home ceremonials relating to the Sabbath 
and the festivals were forgotten. 


We had here a genuine experiment in 
throwing away the shell of religion to taste 
only the kernel—in abandoning the form in 
order to be graced by the spirit. The ex- 
periment failed. It failed largely on the 
educational level. The generation which in- 
troduced the Reform Movement was genu- 
inely edified by its colorless way of worship. 
They felt the emotional glow which is al- 
ways associated with iconoclasm. They were 
sweeping away the debris of the past and 
indulging exclusively in the pure idea and in 
the sheer ethical principle. What they for- 
got was that their children, who had not 
gone through the emotional excitement of 
iconoclasm, of revolution and _ rebellion, 
could hardly be captivated by a program of 
ethical teachings alone. The imagination 
of the next generation of youth was not 
fired, nor were their emotions rallied, nor 
did they find anything concrete to cling to 
in the formless religion their revolutionary 
fathers had founded. Their religion had no 
distinguishable features around which a 
specific loyalty could be invoked. It was a 


religion of moral maxims with which every- 
body agreed. It was something ghostly, dis- 
embodied. The second generation of Re- 
form Jewish families were, therefore, 
doomed to neuroses. They were held to 
their people by familial love as well as by 
external hostilities, but they had no joy in 
their religion. When the ceremonials were 
eliminated, the elements of fervor and flavor 
and color and savor and rhythm and music 
were also eliminated. Judaism appeared as 
a burden with no redeeming qualities. A 
man might suffer prejudice and discrimina- 
tion because he was a Jew but there was 
nothing joyous in Judaism itself to compen- 
sate for the suffering. The prejudice and 
the suffering were blamed upon those Jews 
who still kept ritual and ceremonial and 
who were still, therefore, saliently and frank- 
ly Jewish. 

The Reform Jew of the second generation 
developed a feeling of hostility toward his 
fellow Jews who were not “reformed.” A 
feeling of hostility for one’s own people 
soon develops into a neurosis of self-hate, 
and this is a terrible sickness. Fortunately 
there was resiliency in the Reform Move- 
ment in Judaism, especially among the lib- 
eral Jews of America. A group of Rabbis 
arose who recognized the mistake which had 
been made and who proceeded boldly to re- 
introduce the factor of colorful ceremonial 
and of frankly joyous festival into the faith 
of modern Jews. 

The Union of American Hebrew Congre- 
gations and the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis, the principal bodies that 
guide Reform Judaism, now have an active 
Committee on Ceremonials. It is the func- 
tion of this committee to study the whole 
body of Jewish tradition and to reassess 
every ancient custom, prescription, and sym- 
bol. 


Liberalism is interpreted as the right we 
assume to reevaluate our heritage, to reject 
completely those ancient formalities which 
have lost all aesthetic value and all power 
to move the spirit, to modify those cere- 
monials which still have value but whose 
observance had been distorted into ungainly 
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shapes, to welcome back beautiful symbol- 
isms that had been cast aside in the early 
wholesale abandonment of forms, and even 
to create new ceremonials calculated to give 
expression to the religion of contemporary 
man. As a result of this counter-reforma- 
tion, even the minor festivals which had been 
all but forgotten among modern Jews have 
been revived—the eight-day festival of 
Chanukah with its ceremonial of the daily 
lighting of candles, the festival of Purim 
with its masquerades, the festival of the 
New Year of the Trees, and the festival of 
the Scholars. As a Jewish writer has ex- 
pressed it, there is a movement on foot to 
make it possible for American Jews to en- 
joy their Judaism. 

I believe that this contemporary revival of 
interest in the forms of religion is not con- 
fined to Judaism. Catholicism, of course, 
has always been rich in symbol, ritual and 
festival. The Catholic Church seems to take 
ptide in the dramatic forms in which it ex- 
presses itself. The rituals of the church 
are photographed and filmed for all the 
faithful to see, and for all the world also 
to see. Protestantism used to make a point 
of austerity. There have been, and still are, 
Protestant churches that insist even on an 
architecture that is denuded of all sym- 
bolism. Simplicity in the service of wor- 
ship was regarded as a paramount value. 
There is a definite movement on foot now to 
introduce dramatic elements into the Protes- 
tant service of worship. Elaborate pageants 
are produced in the religious schools; books 
are being published on the introduction of 
formal beauty into the service. The newer 
Protestant church buildings are not exem- 
plifications of austerity. There is a tend- 
ency towards richess of decoration—a rich- 
ness not intended for show but for the 
evocation of the religious mood and the 
worship atmosphere. 


What are the values of this dramatic, non- 
rational approach as compared with instruc- 
tion and discussion? The value lies in emo- 
tional attachment to a faith. The emotional 
loyalty achieved, the faith then has an atten- 
tive audience to which to teach its principles 


and ideals. It is true that unless ceremonial 
and teaching and practice are carefully bal- 
anced, our religious sentiment may exhaust 
itself upon the mere ceremonial and become 
spiritually fruitless. Yet without the cere- 
monial there may be no loyalty at all either 
to the form or the spirit. 


What can worship and ritualistic partici- 
pation do that cannot be accomplished by 
any other part of the educational program? 
Ritualistic participation can confer upon re- 
ligion the element of joy as well as the 
element of continuity. Moral teaching 
easily lends itself to interpretation as a series 
of negatives and sacrifices. The question 
which legend attributes to Gregory the Great 
when he introduced music into the service 
of the church, namely, “‘why should the devil 
have all the melody?,” is readily applicable 
here. Why should the heathen have all the 
fun? Why should not the faithful enjoy 
their faith? 


What is the relation between spontaneity 
and form in religious education? Here, of 
course, I may express an opinion which the 
Orthodox among Jews and the Catholics 
among Christians may not readily accept. 
Once you accept the ritual and the symbol 
and the ceremonial not as a form fixed for 
ever by an authoritarian tradition but as an 
educational agency intended as a dramatic 
and effective way of conveying a spiritual 
meaning, then the element of spontaneity 
can begin play about the forms. They can 
be modified to be more attractive to the 
modern man. Taste and spontaneity can 
create new and felicitous forms by means of 
which the spiritual message is the more 
readily conveyed. 

The Confirmation service in Reform 
Judaism is an_ illustration of modern 
spontaneity and creativeness in the field 
of ceremonies. In the Jewish tradition Con- 
firmation was always an event in an indi- 
vidual’s life and it was confined to the male 
sex. A boy who reached the age of thirteen 
went through the “Bar mitzvah” ceremonial 
in the synagogue to mark his entrance into 
the religious community. One of the first 
things that Reform Judaism insisted upon 
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was that girls needed confirmation as well as 
boys. In place of the individual ceremony 
Reform Judaism created a new collective 
ritual to take place on the Festival of Sha- 
vuos, the Feast of the Weeks, or Pentecost, 
which is known as the Feast which commem- 
orates the giving of the Ten Command- 
ments. On this festival a group consisting 
of both boys and girls perform a pageant- 
like ceremony of confirmation. This Con- 
firmation Ceremony has become one of the 
most powerfully attractive features in the 
life of Reform Jews. 


How can pride in one’s own tradition be 
developed so that its effect will not be divi- 
sive? Here I return to the story of Waste- 
land. It was during the period when John 
Brown was not definitely associated with his 
Jewish background and tradition that he was 
also most sharply divided from his general 
environment. He lacked breadth of sym- 
pathy. He was concerned only with getting 
on in the world despite his imagined handi- 
caps. It was only when he was reunited with 
his Jewish family and his Jewish tradition 
that he began to feel a sense of sympathy 
with all the oppressed and all the discrim- 
inated against. 


Every one of the great religions of the 
world is in its essence universal. Indeed, 
it is the universalistic element that cata- 
logues a religion as a ‘‘great religion.” The 
Shintoism of Japan never belonged among 
the great religions of the world because it 
was deliberately and purely nationalistic. 
What the Nazi Movement sought to do in 
Germany was to eliminate Christianity ot 
to pervert it into a purely racial or nation- 
alistic doctrine. The very word Catholi- 
cism means universalism. Protestantism, 
Catholicism, and Judaism—each one of 
them, and everyone of their denominations 
—has a universalistic essence. Such a pride 
in one’s own tradition as leads one to learn 
to understand that tradition, leads one also 
to understand the universalistic essence of 
that tradition. The Jew who is best edu- 
cated in his religion is likely to be the Jew 
who is broadest and most liberal in his ap- 
proach to human problems. 


How can ancient symbols be interpreted 
so that they may be associated with modern 
personal and social problems? Again, 
let us go back to Wasteland. The novel is 
obviously autobiographical. The portrait of 
the author, Jo Sinclair or Ruth Seid on the 
book’s paper cover, corresponds exactly with 
the literary portrait the author gives of John 
Brown’s sister Deborah—this sister who is as 
important in the reconstruction of John 
Brown’s life as the psychiatrist. The author 
has quite evidently experienced the meta- 
morphosis she ascribes to the hero. The 
symbolism of the Passover has evidently 
played a great role in her life. It is at the 
root of her own social idealism—the social 
passion out of which the book was created. 
It is a passion to champion all of the mis- 
understood, the queer ones, the minorities, 
the inarticulate, the unheard, and the denied 
of mankind. Symbols and ceremonials fail 
when they become routine, when they are 
observed out of sheer habit, and their orig- 
inal prophetic significance is ignored. The 
prophetic significance of the symbols of the 
great religions is always there, however, 
whether it is in the blowing of the Shofar 
at the New Year or whether it is in the 
Mass or the Communion Service or the Pass- 
over or the symbols associated with Easter 
or the Day of Atonement. Yes, the pro- 
phetic message is always there and is al- 
ways available for recovery, replenishment 
and reinterpretation. Loyalties which rally 
about symbol and ceremonial can be trans- 
formed into the energy and the power of so- 
cial idealism, social service, and the good 
personal life. 


DISCUSSION FOLLOWING RABBI 
FRAM’S PAPER 


In opening the discussion period, Profes- 
sor Elliott suggested that inasmuch as the 
field of Rabbi Fram’s paper is one in which 
most of us are relatively uninformed, we 
would wisely devote the first part of the 
discussion period to asking questions of 
Rabbi Fram, in order to clarify still more 
his exposition of the place of ceremonial 
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and symbolic observance in the developing 
religious life. 


Question: “There seems to be similarity, 
as well as difference, between modern funda- 
mentalism in Christianity, and modern or- 
thodoxy in Judaism. Is this correct?” 

Rabbi Fram: ‘The difference lies in the 
fact that modern orthodoxy in Judaism is 
interested in keeping ceremonials and sym- 
bolism vital and using them as means to 
enrich life, while modern fundamentalism 
in Christianity places its emphasis on dog- 
mas or beliefs and insists on a correct in- 
terpretation. The Jews are a people, a rela- 
tively small island in a large sea of non- 
Jews. They have required these common 
observances, and the warm emotions that 
accompany ceremonial, to hold them to- 
gether. Ceremonial and symbolic ties bind 
Jew to Jew, and all to the community. When 
they are neglected, disintegration results. 
Orthodox Jews continue to hold the symbols 
and ceremonials unchanged through the 
centuries. Reform Jews are trying to re- 
integrate their people around modern in- 
terpretations of these symbols and ceremoni- 
als. The symbols, of course, are of uni- 
versal ideals, such as justice, peace, free- 
dom.” 

Question: “In the story of Wasteland, 
the hero becomes more interested in other 
people. Don’t you think our first attach- 
ments and loyalties are to that group from 
which our symbols come? This would tend 
to make Jews loyal to the Jewish group, 
clannish. Should we not look also for 
symbols that will relate us to the larger 
world? Otherwise, how are we going to 
develop loyalties of wider brotherhood, in- 
stead of merely to smaller groups?” 

Rabbi Fram: “One of the reasons for the 
fall of the Weimar Republic, it has been 
contended, is that it never developed sym- 
bols of its own, no celebrations to com- 
memorate the birth of the Republic. Evi- 
dently the German leaders at that time felt 
that since freedom is a common ideal, it was 
not necessary to have a special German 
celebration. Without symbols and ceremo- 
nials, the ideals were themselves lost. The 


League of Nations developed no symbols 
for its ideals, and so it too fell. 


“In the observance of ceremonials, there 
must be an element of spontaneity. They 
must take on the color of the local atmos- 
phere. Jews in this country must contin- 
ually readapt their ceremonials in the light 
of the American way of life.” .... Mr. 
Fram asked Mrs. Braverman of the Euclid 
Avenue Temple in Cleveland to make a 
comment based on her work there with 
Jewish children. 

Mrs. Braverman: “Creativity, or spon- 
taneity, is rooted in the past, of course, but 
as we in Cleveland observe the Holidays and 
Festivals, we recreate the observance to meet 
present day needs. We take from the Holi- 
day that which is traditional and rooted, 
and present the ideas in the light of present 
day life, so that the whole observance takes 
on meaning and vitality. For instance, in 
the observance of the Purim, children in 
school have a parade of floats, unknown in 
olden times but common today. There is a 
modern dramatization of the story, with 
modern music. Individual families celebrate 
the festivals in their own ways, using what- 
ever of talent and ingenuity each has at its 
disposal for getting the basic idea across.” 


Question: “Is there any vital connection 
made in Jewish schools between the festival 
of the In-Gathering, a religious holiday, and 
Thanksgiving, a national holiday?” 

Rabbi Fram: “In our present society of 
apartment dwellers, it is manifestly impos- 
sible to celebrate the festival of the In- 
Gathering in line with the older tradition. 
People are more likely, with the aid of 
their children, to build a miniature of the 
ceremony, and place it on the ceremonial 
table. Jews celebrate the Feast of the In- 
Gathering and associate it with thanksgiving 
for harvests, and also celebrate the national 
Thanksgiving Day. There is a historical 
relationship between ‘the two occasions, and 
this is explained to Jewish children. Thanks- 
giving Day was suggested to the Pilgrims 
by the Biblical feast of the In-Gathering. 
When the great national festival comes 
around, it is celebrated among Jews as an 
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occasion of inter-faith unity, for it is cele- 
brated by Catholic, Protestants and Jews 
alike, and by many of no faith.” 


Question: “Are there some symbols com- 
mon to all mankind, and to which people 
of all cultures can be taught to respond? 
Must all symbols develop within smaller 
groups or nations? Or are some of these 
really universal in character?” 


Rabbi Fram: “There is a universal feast 
of the Springtime. Among the Jewish 
people it is the Passover, among Christians 
it is Easter. Men’s joy in the resurrection 
of nature is universally celebrated. Of 
course, the festival is likely to take on local 
or traditional color. Reform Judaism takes 
the liberty of affirming the Jewish heritage 
with symbols some of which are strictly 
tribal. Orthodox Jews neglect these.” 


It was observed that these universal festi- 
vals may depend on climate. For instance, 
south of the Equator the Easter season falls 
in the autumn months, and Christmas oc- 
curs in the middle of summer. The cele- 
monies are traditionally held, for the com- 
mon European heritage is too strong to be 
violated, but Easter means merely the oc- 
casion for the resurrection of Jesus, not of 
nature in general; while Chistmas mani- 
festly cannot depend on the use of Christmas 
trees and winter trappings. 


Question: ‘Does the degree to which 
the joyous character prevails measure the 
degree to which religious appreciation de- 
velops? As illustrated, the question arises 
whether there are certain associations built 
around a festival in which there is joy which 
are quite separate from the original occa- 
sion which gave the festival birth. For 
example, the Feast of Purim which now is 
a joyous occasion, originally manifested 
primitive religious traits of revenge. Some 
Christians still take the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper quite literally as partaking 
of the actual body and actual blood of 
Jesus; while others stress an appreciation 
of fellowship and a willingness to sacrifice 
one’s self to a cause. What should be our 
interpretation for religious education? Shall 


we read into these ancient ceremonials what 
we will, in the light of present needs? Or 
are we in danger of maintaining forms 
which will lose much of their primitive 
worth?” 


Answer: “I am glad to have the question 
broadened to include the relationship of 
symbols to modern religion and to religious 
teaching. If we examine the history of 
religion and the development of some of 
our meaningful symbols, we would certainly 
want to dissociate ourselves from the origins 
of these symbols. We would insist on 
putting into them new meanings, or drop- 
ping them altogether. For instance, the 
ancient Biblical injunction for men ‘not to 
pass an iron over their faces’ led ancient 
Jews to wear full beards. When in Poland it 
became a symbol of Polish aristocracy not to 
wear beards, the custom dropped among 
Jews. Most Jews in the United States do not 
wear beards. The original symbolism has 
been lost through the years, and ideas of 
hygiene and sanitation have developed, in 
accord with which a clean shaven face is 
more appropriate. 


“Un- or non-orthodox Jews do not insist 
on literalism. They try to celebrate Purim 
for good modern purposes, not emphasizing 
the original meaning. It is a time for joy, 
good humor, for helping one’s neighbor, 
and for rejoicing over the fact that evil 
people have less and less place in the world, 
and that God will take care of them in his 
own way. Where symbols destroy vitality, 
they should be reinterpreted or dropped; 
where they conserve vitality, we should con- 
tinue to use them. Love is universal, for 
example, and is best illustrated by loving 
father and mother. This is the basic sym- 
bolism of the Feast of Lights, around which 
modern Jews erect a universal meaning. It 
is a mistake to omit the particular from the 
universal.” 


The chairman summarized the discussion 
to this point, and called attention to the 
following questions that had been raised, 
their focal point being the value of sym- 
bols in relation to religion. One, How can 
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we develop diversity and still maintain 
unity? Two, How may we secure the sense 
of fellowship (at home-ness) within a par- 
ticular group, religious, national, or any 
other? Three, the question of the transfer 
of training: the conditions under which 
symbols and ceremonies of any particular 
group carry over into universal meaning, and 
four, the suitability of ancient symbols really 
to give ceremonial expression to present 
needs. Is there need for development of new 
symbols, and if so, how develop them? 


The chairman then called for discussion 
of the second of these four points — How 
may we secure a sense of fellowship within 
a particular group. There is no such sense 
of solidarity among Protestants, for instance, 
as there is among Jews. Can there be a 
sense of solidarity, or must we remain a 
number of separate groups? 


Again observations, questions, and objec- 
tions came thick and fast. The gist of them 
all is as follows: 


— “The Jews have a long and coherent 
history, in which ceremonial is richly inter- 
woven. The Catholic Church is not far 
behind. But in Protestantism we seem to 
feel a decided lack. We have little continuity 
in our denominational life, and little cere- 
monial observation to undergird it. We 
seem definitely to lack the prophetic sense. 
Could we, if we were to develop greater 
use for this prophetic sensitivity in our 
relations with other groups, more readily 
develop a ‘one world’ consciousness?” 


— “I wonder whether there is any close 
correlation between the unity expressed in 
Judaism, and the fact that the Gentile world 
has pretty much imposed that unity on Jews. 
Where they are free from persecution and 
enjoy the same privileges as non-Jews, do 
they not tend to lose their separateness and 
become absorbed? This observation leads me 
to wonder whether it is not too easy to be- 
come a Christian in our modern American 
world. Protestantism, at least in our larger 
churches, does not seem to stand for any- 
thing definite or dynamic. Do we need 
persecution of Protestants?” 


— “That is an underlying question. Must 
we always have an outer group against which 
we are fighting to have solidarity or unity? 
Notice the strength of Americanism during 
war, and its lack during peace. How can we 
ever develop a universality or world-wide 
brotherhood? Or is there some other way to 
develop group loyalties than through de- 
fining some group ‘out there’ that you are 
fighting against? Emotions arise in conflict, 
and emotions are basic to loyalties.” 


The chairman: “The question raised con- 
sistently is the relationship of lesser group 
loyalties and larger group loyalties. We do 
not seem to have found a motivation that 
draws people together cooperatively into 
larger groups, though we have seen numer- 
ous examples of smaller, more face-to-face 
group loyalties. Is world brotherhood, or 
even a world religious fellowship, possible, 
or must we be content with the smaller 
loyalties, with all their dangers of group 
conflict, intolerance, and waste?” 


— “In such fellowship groups as the 
Religious Education Association, loyalties are 
developed through the group, not fo the 
group. A great deal more of this broader 
fellowship is being generated than we have 
caught up with in our organizational set-up 
of religion. Denominational relationships 
too often seem to spoil the possibilities of 
greater loyalties.” 


— “Suppose we could get the churches 
of America together to face the problem 
created by minority groups among us. 
Would it be possible, or would emotional 
entanglements arise, even in most churches, 
when we ask, practically, what to do about 
Negroes, and other minorities?” 


— “Perhaps Protestants might take a 
leaf from the Rabbi’s notebook, and under- 
take a critical examination of Christmas 
symbolism — revitalize it, make it over to 
undergird it with strong spiritual meaning, 
and bring our children to experience it, 
and to feel it deeply. Could we not, sec- 
ondly, encourage religious educators to 
appreciate the symbols of other groups such 
as the Jews. which can take on more univer- 
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sal meaning? And third, are there not al- 
ready some central loyalities which cut across 
religious boundaries and unite us? For ex- 
ample, family loyality. We should be in- 
genious enough to lift family loyalities above 
the commercial emphasis and exploitation of 
Mothers’ Day and Fathers’ Day and speak 
of Family Day instead. Thanksgiving and 
the Fourth of July are national occasions. 
They celebrate deep human values, upon 
which men of all religions could unite. And 
ultimately, if we have enough imagination, 
we could begin to think creatively about 
the United Nations Organization, which 
contains the germ of universal brotherhood. 
Unless we do create a warmly emotional 
symbolism for it, the very concept of 
the United Nations is likely to die out as 
did the League of Nations a few years ago.” 


— “We all believe in symbolism and 
ceremonial. They have a tremendous func- 
tion. Our concern is to see that they per- 
form the right function. Nothing is more 
tragic in any group than when meaningful 
symbols become nonprogressive and non- 
adaptive’ and noncreative in a changing 
situation. History shows it glaringly, time 
and again. Religion, in both its narrower 
and its broader meanings, is of tremendous 
importance to man. If we ever succeed in 
getting these great concepts across with the 
masses of people, we shall have to do it 
through symbol and ceremony made vital to 
them. It is the only way they can make the 
ideas their own.” 


— “It seems clear that symbols are no 
substitute for an actual sense of community. 
They do not create a cause or a community. 
They become real only as they are rooted 
in something that is felt. We cannot create 
a single symbol de novo. Actually, if we 
secure any widespread acceptance of sym- 
bols, and of their underlying truths, we shall 
have to take the old familiar ones, such as 
the Cross, the Lord’s Supper, Christmas, 
Easter, and fill them full to the brim with 
intrinsic meaning. We do not have to read 
into them values that are not there — for 
they are full of value. They are empty of 
value for the great masses of Christians 
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because we have commercialized them, ver- 
balized them, taken them as occasions for 
sleeping late or merely refraining from work 
— when we should dramatize them vitally. 
After the drama has been felt, and during 
that experience, we can educate our children 
into what lies beneath the display. The 
paraphernalia of religion is what attracts the 
masses. Otherwise, why are Catholic Masses 
crowded on Sunday, while Protestant minis- 
ters preach (verbally!) to half empty 
churches? We liberals tend to be far too 
verbal and rational in approach. Through 
symbolism we can achieve a saner balance.” 


— “There are certain kinds of symbolism 
that have real meaning but not much of 
ceremonial — Quaker communities illus- 
trate it. Perhaps symbols can be powerful 
and meaningful, without being colorful. 
This lack of externalism among the Qua- 
kers is quite as impressive as the other.” 


— “Yes, to the Quakers. But they have 
never succeeded in becoming a large group, 
or influential with the masses of people.” 


— “Can we say with perfect certainty 
whether symbolism helps people to under- 
stand universal truths? Can the unin- 
formed really get the universal meaning of 
symbols, or will the symbols themselves get 
in the way? Where symbolism is meaning- 
ful, as among Catholics, Jews, and Epis- 
copalians, its meaning is carefully taught, 
to both children and adults, so often and 
so clearly that the symbol acquires meaning. 
Among others, not so taught, it may become 
merely a show.” 


Chairman Elliot briefly summarized the 
afternoon’s discussion: ‘We have been 
struggling toward a symbolism and a cete- 
monial that would be universal in its sig- 
nificance. We have not found it. The fact 
that a ceremonial has particular significance 
within a group does not mean that it auto- 
matically carries that person or group into 
a universal relationship with other groups. 
It may do precisely the opposite, and sep- 
arate them. Transfer is necessary, and trans- 
fer involves an educational process with 
which not many people are familiar.” 
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N PROTESTANT CIRCLES today there 
is a resurgence of evangelistic expres- 
sion. Movements somewhat outside the es- 
tablished churches, such as “Youth for 
Christ,” the “Child Evangelism Fellow- 
ship,” are attracting a wide following in 
scores of American communities. They pre- 
sent some perplexing problems for those 
who are dealing with children and youth 
through the well-established procedures of 
Christian nurture in the regular programs. 
Individual youth and workers with children 
and youth are puzzled to know what their 
attitude toward participation in such pro- 
grams should be. ‘Their appeal to large 
numbers of people in the “regular” church 
causes ministers and religious educators to 
wonder what it is that their youth and 
others respond to in these movements that 
they do not find in their own churches. 
This “resurgence of evangelistic expres- 
sion” in Protestant circles, especially as it 
relates to any of these movements, needs to 
be considered in the total religious and cul- 
tural context of which it is a part. That 
context includes the rather extended devel- 
opment and spread of fundamentalist and 
ultra-conservative sects across the country 
in recent years. We are not attempting here 
to speak for the Jewish and Catholic com- 
munities. But if there are found among 
these bodies similar off-shoots from the main 
groups, then the consideration of this phe- 
nomenon is all the mere significant. It 
should be noted that this is nothing new 


under the sun, that in previous decades, all 
through Christian history at least, there 
have been separatist movements. But the 
number, spread, rapid growth and public 
attention these groups have attained today 
cause the regular religious bodies concern. 
This concern may take several forms; first, 
that these sects may become seriously com- 
peting groups; second, that many of the 
“peculiar” sects may bring religion into such 
disrepute in the public regard as seriously 
to interfere with the work of the larger, 
more representative religious bodies; and, 
third, perhaps most important, that these 
groups appear to be rendering ministries to 
people which the regular churches seem to 
fail to provide. 
THE RECENT INCREASE OF SECTS 

Many of us have read with interest and 
profit the articles written by Professor 
Charles S. Braden of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, who has made extensive researches in 
this field and has written quite objectively 
and helpfully regarding them. We are rely- 
ing heavily upon data he has prepared for 
this section of our treatment.* 

Contrasting the number of sects as re- 
vealed by census data we find that in 1890 
there were listed 145 such groups and in the 
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1936 report of religious bodies in the 
United States the number had increased to 
256, with the likelihood that at least 100 
such sects were not reported. While it is 
true that there is some criticism of the 1936 
census figures, there has undoubtedly been 
a marked increase in the number of such 


groups in recent years. The last decade 
shows the largest gain in new sects appear- 
ing on the scene. Of course, in each decade 
a number of these newly formed groups 
disappear. The predominant type among 
the newer sects seems to be of the Evan- 
gelistic-Pentecostal-Holiness nature. But in 
total they cover a wide spread of emphases 
and include many extreme forms of religious 
life and activity. One must bear in mind 
that while these groups seem numerous and 
new ones keep appearing, they are for the 
most part exceedingly small bodies in com- 
parison with the large group of regular 
denominations with their millions of mem- 
bers. For instance, in the 1935 census 21 
new denominations were able to report only 
580 churches with a total membership of 
51,984 members. All groups of the type 
named above probably would not run in 
total combined membership one-half mil- 
lion. . 


Even though they are small, their rate of 
growth represents some. arresting figures. 
Note the increases over the last decade of 
the following groups: Church of God and 
Saints of Christ (Colored) 450%; Assem- 
blies of God, 265%; Church of the Naz- 
arene, 209%; Pentecostal Holiness, 93%. 
Such figures are in sharp contrast with the 
decline in membership among the larger 
denominations. In the decade from 1926 to 
1936 the Methodists suffered a net loss of 
14%, the Methodist South, 17%; Presby- 
terian, 5%; Southern Baptist, 23%; and 
the Disciples of Christ, 13%. Of particular 
significance to us is the fact that the growth 
of many of these sects occurs not, as might 
be expected, through aggressive evangelism, 
but rather through their Sunday schools. 
The ratio of Sunday school members to 
church members is in striking contrast to 
that of the major denominations. Note the 
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contrast: Pentecostal Holiness, 187 pupils 
to every 100 church members; Church of 
the Nazarene, 166; Christian and Missionary 
Alliance, 135; Salvation Army, 118; Assem- 
blies of God, 117. On the other hand, the 
ratio for Methodists is 88; Southern Presby- 
terians, 74; Northern Presbyterians, 64; 
Disciples of Christ, 64; United Lutherans, 
49; and Episcopalians, 25. Comments Dr. 
Braden: ‘Concerning the quality of in- 
struction or the methods used in their Sun- 
day schools, I have no way of knowing, but 
it does appear that they have a wholesome 
regard for Christian nurture as well as the 
saving of the lost.’ 


WHAT PEOPLE ARE SEEKING 


One is inevitably challenged to try to 
discover what it is that people who form 
and those who join such groups are seeking. 
Since such a high proportion of their mem- 
bers comes from the older denominations, 
it naturally raises the question, why do they 
not find what they need in their former 
churches? Since most of them are funda- 
mentalist in their theology, it may naturally 
be concluded that they are rebelling against 
the liberalism that has come to characterize 
the leadership and rank and file of members 
in many of the regular churches. But this 
is not the whole story by any means. Dr. 
Braden has concluded that among the needs 
these people seek which seem not to be 
satisfied in the regular denominations are 
the following: (1) the desire for novelty; 
(2) the desire for security; (3) the desire 
for health; (4) the desire for assurance of 
salvation; (5) the desire for emotional re- 
lease; (6) the desire for greater intellectual 
freedom; (7) the desire for a more central 
ethical emphasis; and (8) the desire for 
status. Of secondary importance are such 
motives as the appeal of the mysterious and 
occult, the fascination of the oriental, the 
disposition to assume the martyr complex, 
and the desire to gain some purely personal 
satisfaction. Undoubtedly the background 
for the rise of many of these sects and the 
shifting of persons from established de- 


2. Braden, Protestantism, ibid., page 117. 
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nominations to these newer groups is the 
general widespread confusion, uncertainty, 
sense of impending catastrophy and feeling 
of personal frustration and inadequacy co- 
incident with the coming, duration and sub- 
sequent turmoil of the great world wars. 
The times are ripe for any new messiah, 
any new group that is vigorous and gen- 
erous in its promises of what it can offer 
to those who “join up” and commit them- 
selves to the program proposed. 


WHAT May WE LEARN FROM THESE 
MOVEMENTS 


As we watch the operation of these 
groups and study their technics we discover 
certain things that might be considered with 
profit by all of us. First, these sects seem 
to bring their members through to a defi- 
niteness of conviction concerning their faith 
that fails to characterize large numbers in 
the regular churches. This achievement may 
result largely from the fact that these sects 
are narrower in their interests or concen- 
trate on a few ideas, and these are usually 
oversimplified. But this characteristic sup- 
ports the growing conviction among many 
of the larger denominations that religious 
education leaves its products with a marked 
indefiniteness of conviction, a vagueness of 
faith that is causing considerable comment 
among church leaders, both within and with- 
out religious education circles. 


Second, the cults get their members to 
“witness” to their faith, There is nothing 
new about this practice except that it is a 
pronounced characteristic at a time when 
other religious bodies seem to be de-empha- 
sizing it. Is there any correlation between 
the recent rapid rise of these “witnessing” 
sects and the general decline in the prayer 
meeting type of religious service among the 
regular denominations? Do young people 
of the denominations fail all too frequently 
to come through to some definiteness of 
conviction and experience to which they are 
willing to bear witness? It is true that we 
have been in recent years successful in arous- 
ing young people to sensitiveness to great 
social issues and in leading them to take 


action with respect to these “causes.” But 
in our concern thus to arouse them and 
bring about action, are we failing to produce 
as much definiteness of religious faith and 
assurance of faith through inner religious 
experience and the sense of God’s presence? 

Third, the cults and sects reveal great 
indifference to public sentiment as they pur- 
sue spiritual ends they regard as paramount. 
They do not hesitate to do the unconven- 
tional thing, in marked contrast to the 
sensitivity to and attitude toward public 
opinion characterizing the regular churches. 
We seem frightfully afraid at times of 
offending “popular” judgment. 

Fourth, with them membership means 
much. They separate themselves from the 
world in a very definite sense. “Come ye 
apart” has meaning, not infrequently it 
means persecution and social ostracism. 

Fifth, they have a sense of urgency, 
usually growing out of their belief in the 
imminent “second coming of Christ.” This 
gives a drive and note of urgency to their 
evangelistic appeal. 

Sixth, they use their lay people exten- 
sively. Their tasks are definite and often 
call for sacrificial and heroic service. With 
some of them the average member must give 
continuing “witness” to his faith and render 
appropriate service. 

Seventh, the cults and sects make effective 
use of printed material. Most of us have 
encountered Jehovah’s Witnesses on this 
score. It is reported that Psychiana claims 
to have distributed as high as 27,000,000 
pieces of literature in one year. 

Eighth, many of them have quite definite 
technics of gaining the benefits they seek, 
whether it is salvation, health, peace of 
mind, security, or wealth. It is entirely 
possible that many people leave the regular 
denominations simply because preachers and 
others are very general in their advice and 
instructions. 

“YOUTH FOR CHRIST” AND KINDRED 
MOVEMENTS 


Of particular interest to us at this meet- 
ing are such movements as Child Evan- 
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gelism International, Youth for Christ In- 
ternational, and the Intervarsity Christian 
Fellowship. ‘These agencies deal with the 
age group that traditionally and currently 
are the chief concern of religious education. 
These movements have been the topics of 
recent researches and it is from these re- 
searches that some of the data and interpre- 
tations that now follow are taken. These 
organizations hold many things in common. 

First, newness. They are comparatively 
recent in origin, scarcely old enough to pro- 
vide any valid basis for evaluation on the 
ground of the results achieved and for esti- 
mating their probable longevity. The 
Child Evangelism Fellowship International 
began its program in the early 1920's, with 
the rapid growth occurring in the 1930's. 
Since then it has spread into most of the 
states of the union, and into several con- 
tinents and various countries, although in 
some countries it is represented by only one 
or a few missionaries. 

Youth for Christ International, has some 
antecedents in earlier movements, such as 
the English ‘‘National Young Life Cam- 
paign” (1911), the “Young Life Move- 
ments” originating in Dallas, Texas, begin- 
ning about 1937; the “Young People’s 
Church of the Air’’ (1930), originated by 
Mr. and Mrs. Percy Crawford, using for the 
first time the expression “Youth for Christ ;” 
the “Word of Life Hour” started by Jack 
Wyrtzen in 1940 and still going strong, 
featuring meetings on Saturday night. These 
meetings aroused widespread interest and 
seem to have led to the organization of 
“Chicagoland Youth for Christ” in 1944, 
This Chicago branch has probably become 
best known throughout the country. It 
formed the center for the recently-formed 
international organization. 





3. Margaret Dukes, “The Child Evangelism Fel- 
lowship International,” Northwestern Univer- 
sity-Garrett Biblical Institute, 1946. 

Eleanor Nazarenus, “The Youth for Christ 
International,’ Northwestern University-Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute, 1946. 

Verna Claire Volz, ‘The Intervarsity Christian 
Fellowship and the Lacks in the Student Chris- 
tian Movement Program Which It Reveals,” 
Union Theological Seminary, 1945. 


The Intervarsity Christian Fellowship had 
its origin in England. While its early his- 
tory dates back much farther in kindred 
movements, the first traveling secretary was 
appointed in 1925 and the group was for- 
mally organized in 1928. In 1938 it ap- 
peared on the western continent. Shortly 
thereafter it reported organizations in 75 
schools in the United States and that it had 
touched 175 campuses. It reports a staff of 
twenty full-time staff members with six part- 
time secretaries serving as spiritual coaches. 
It, like the Child Evangelism agency, is now 
pointing its aggressive campaign toward 
South America. 


Thus it will be seen that these movements 
are in their infancy. It is rather striking, 
possibly a tribute to modern methods of 
promotion and publicity, as well as their 
evangelistic zeal, that movements so young 
could attain such widespread influence and 
notoriety in so brief a time. Their outreach 
into so many countries in so short a time is 
surprising. 

Second, theology. The theology of these 
three groups is almost identical, in that they 
subscribe to a very conservative statement 
of faith. In the case of Child Evangelism, 
teachers and participants in the work are re- 
quired to subscribe in writing to the ‘‘State- 
ment of Faith” that has been adopted by 
the Fellowship. The main tenants of this 
faith are as follows, each supported by a 
large list of scripture references: 

“We believe: 

“That ‘all Scripture is given by inspiration 
of God,’ by which we understand the whole 
of the Book called THE BIBLE; that it is 
inerrant in the original writing and that its 
teaching and authority is absolute, supreme 
and final. 


“The Godhead eternally exists in three 
persons, the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Spirit. These three are one God, having the 
same nature, attributes and perfection. 


“The Personality and Deity of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, begotten of the Holy Spirit, 
born of the Virgin Mary, truly God and 
truly man. 
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“The Personality and Deity of the Holy 
Spirit, the source and power of all ac- 
ceptable worship and service, the infallible 
interpreter of the infallible Word, Who in- 
dwells every true believer and is ever present 
to testify of Christ, seeking to occupy us 
with Him and not with ourselves or our 
experiences. Man was created in the image 
of God, after His likeness, as stated in the 
Word of God, but the whole human race 
fell in the fall of the first Adam. Not only 
was his moral nature grievously injured by 
the fall but he totally lost all spiritual life, 
becoming dead in trespasses and sins, and 
subject to the power of the devil. 

“That Jesus Christ became the sinner’s 
substitute before God and died as a propi- 
tiatory sacrifice for the sin of the whole 
world. 

“In the resurrection of the crucified body 
of Jesus Christ; that His body was raised 
from the dead according to the Scriptures 
and that He ascended into Heaven and 
sitteth on the right hand of God as the 
believer’s High Priest and Advocate. 

“That the Church is composed of all those 
who truly believe on the Lord Jesus Christ 
as Saviour. It is the body and bride of 
Christ. 

“That all believers in our Lord Jesus 
Christ are called into a life of separation 
from worldly and sinful practices, and 
should abstain from such amusements and 
habits as will cause others to stumble or 
bring reproach upon the Cross of Christ. 


“In the personal return of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ; that the coming again 
of Jesus Christ is the “Blessed Hope” set 
before us, for which we should be con- 
stantly looking. 

“In the reality and personality of Satan, 
‘that old serpent, called the Devil, and 
Satan, which deceiveth the whole world.’” 


The statements of both the other organi- 
zations cover about the same points and in 
almost identical language. 

Third, origins. Each of these movements 
arose out of a deep sense of need and con- 
viction. The story of the conviction and 


soul struggle of Mr. Overholtzer, founder 
of Child Evangelism, over unreached and 
unsaved children reads much like that of 
David Livingstone’s cry over dark Africa. 
He found relief from his “insufferable bur- 
den” only when he had prayed for the 
children state by state and country by coun- 
try. He dedicated his life to the salvation 
of children, believing (with scriptural sup- 
port) that children of the tenderest years 
could come to know salvation from sin and 
accept Christ as their Saviour. The move- 
ment originated almost solely from his con- 
viction and activity. The other organiza- 
tions came into existence from much the 
same driving sense of need unmet. With 
this sense of need went the conviction that 
the regular denominations were failing at 
the points of emphasis of the new move- 
ments. Says a member of the Intervarsity 
Christian Fellowship, “Because continuing 
Student Christian Movement no longer has 
Bible study and prayer at the center of its 
program, it is inevitable that some such 
organization (as IVCF) should arise.” 


Fourth, organization. Each of these 
movements is loosely organized. A central 
body of directors or similar group gives 
direction to the movement, with staff mem- 
bers left quite free to operate as they 
please, except to deny the faith! There is 
a loose relation existing between this central 
organization and local units. In fact, in 
view of the spread each has attained (Torey 
Johnson and staff officers of Youth for 
Christ are now in England and plan to go 
to the continent) they represent a “spidery” 
outreach and in no sense represent strong 
unified organizations as yet. 


Fifth, social action. All three groups 
are almost entirely without social concern, 
social education and social action. Their 
work is highly personal, centering on per- 
sonal salvation and seems almost to stop 
at the altar, except for the requirement of 
“witnessing.” Their theology would seem 
to render concern and action to improve 
society useless or unnecessary. 


Sixth, methods of work. The Youth for 
Christ differs radically from the other two 
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at this point. It is a mass movement; its 
chief activity is holding great rallies in 
cities and spreading out through such ac- 
tivity to surrounding communities. No ac- 
curate and complete data are available as 
to total figures of communities and numbers 
reached. The meetings are spectacular, 
using colorful personalities, lively music, 
military personnel, the radio, and extensive 
advertising. Child Evangelism and Inter- 
varsity on the other hand work quietly, 
eschew publicity and mass meetings. In 
fact, many people are surprised to discover 
upon inquiry that Child Evangelism Bible 
classes for children have been held in 
homes and schools for some time in their 
communities. Few knew of their coming. 
There is no ballyhoo in the Intervarsity 
program. They operate largely through 
personal contact and evangelism, providing 
a warm intense fellowship for those who 
come to their meetings. The technics used, 
especially by Child Evangelism, merit com- 
ment. The Bible classes which are their 
chief activity are ungraded, children from 
five to fourteen often being in the same 
group, meeting in homes and school build- 
ings after school. The primary effort of 
the leader is to make the children conscious 
of their sinful condition and to lead them 
in the first meeting to “take Christ into 
their hearts.” Often strong pressure is 
brought to bear upon the children, such as, 
picturing their remorse if Christ should 
come that very night and their parents and 
friends would be caught up with him and 
the unsaved child left to suffer everlasting 
torment. Little children are observed to 
weep violently over such a prospect. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THESE MOVEMENTS FOR 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

It is only natural that one should come 
from a study of these “upsurgings of evan- 
gelism’” with some definite reactions. For 
the present writer they may be summarized 
as follows: 

1. These groups profess a theology so 
limited and conservative in nature as to be 
unacceptable to the majority of us in the 
R.E.A. If certain desirable results are 


achieved through confessing and propagating 
such a faith, we will as usual seek to secure 
these results in other ways, or accept the fact 
that we cannot achieve them. 

2. Granted that many of these groups 
embrace good features along with those 
considered bad, the objectionable features 
are so prominent and integral a part of the 
nature and activity of some of them that 
we cannot give them support to say the 
least, and in some cases will stand vigorously 
critical of them. 


3. Considering their limited size in com- 
parison with the great bulk of members in 
the regular Protestant denominations in gen- 
eral, there would seem to be slight cause 
for grave concern. In the light of such 
comparison they seem exceedingly small. 


4, On the other hand, we need to bear in 
mind “how great a fire a match kindleth.” 
No one imagined at the time that the small 
match represented in the “heart warming” 
experience of John Wesley would set ablaze 
a movement that would result in the largest 
single body in Protestantism. Some one of 
these “peculiar” sects may bear the seed of 
a great “religious mustard tree” of the 
future. Just as likely, even more so, most 
of them represent a mushroom growth, 
quick to take root, rapid in growth, soon 
to die or be grafted onto a more enduring 
growth. 


5. These movements, or the cultural cli- 
mate that gives rise to them, are stimulating 
evangelistic activities among the major 
Protestant bodies. Evangelistic crusades are 
now being carried forward by several of 
them. Through the International Council 
of Religious Education and the Federal 
Council of Churches a “Teaching Mission” 
is being conducted across the country. They 
are projecting their “Youth United for 
Christ.” It-is too early yet to judge the 
effectiveness of these campaigns among the 
denominations. 


Wuy Do YouTH RESPOND TO THE 
YOUTH FOR CHRIST APPEAL? 


For one thing, they share the spiritual 
hunger that characterizes multitudes of peo- 
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ple today. The spiritual climate is “ripe” 
for such an appeal. Secondly, young people 
respond to color, drama, striking person- 
alities, mass groups (Youth for Christ 
claims an attendance of 70,000 in the Chi- 
cago Soldier’s Field May 30, 1945). They 
are frequently appealed to by a striking 
challenge, something definite, however 
simple, to tie to. And because of, or in 
spite of the manner in which it is presented, 
a genuine appealing Gospel does get across 
to many youth through this meeting. Many 
testimonies are heard that have a genuine 
ring to them. 

Here again, it should be remembered that 
the total number of youth reached, even at 
their largest meetings, compares very poorly 
with the millions of youth reached Sunday 
after Sunday by the regular denominations. 
The programs may not be as striking, dra- 
matic, colorful, and “‘reportable” in these 
churches as in some of these newer groups, 
but they are reaching and ministering to a 
great body of American youth. The leaders 
of these youth are naturally led to review 
their programs and methods to discover 
ways in which any serious deficiencies in 
them may be corrected and how they can 
be geared to reach more unchurched youth. 

EVANGELISM HAs A PLACE IN THE 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF CHILDREN 

Anyone familiar with the leadership and 
literature of children’s religious nurture 
knows that. But such evangelism is of a 
radically different ciiaracter from that of 
Child Evangelism. It is based on sound 
pedagogy, a knowledge of child nature and 
development, and uses the full range of 
ministry to growing childhood. A careful 
examination of denominational programs 
will reveal a strong, sound note of thorough- 
going evangelism running through them. 
One denomination has recently launched a 
Bible Story program in an effort to do 
something for children of a similar, but 
acceptable, nature to that of Child Evan- 
gelism. 

We conclude by suggesting that, much 
as we may feel critical of many of the posi- 
tions and activities of these cults and sects, 


we may well re-examine the basic purposes 
and processes by which we work with chil- 
dren and youth. The limitations and weak- 
nesses of Protestantism’s program of reli- 
gious nurture are all too evident. Returning 
chaplains are unanimous in their conviction 
that the Protestant men and women in the 
armed forces were woefully ignorant, un- 
certain and indecisive with respect to their 
religious faith and experience. We are face 
to face with what amounts to a crisis in 
Protestant religious education, both as to 
quantity and quality. “Progressive’’ reli- 
gious education in particular is challenged 
to discover ways in which it may arouse 
emotional responses in the young to the 
central truths and values which children and 
young people should share in furthering. 
There is abundant evidence that we do not 
know any too well how to do this. 


DISCUSSION FOLLOWING DR. 
McKIBBEN’S ADDRESS 


Chairman Elliott: “The speaker has em- 
phasized the values found in a number of 
evangelistic movements, and the basis of 
their appeal. Our discussion will almost 
certainly center around points at which these 
movements present a challenge to us as 
liberals. Why and how are we missing 
the boat?” He then invited the speaker 
to summarize very briefly the key points in 
his paper. 

Dr. McKibben: “I have attempted to 
analyze the ‘elements of vitality’ in these 
movements, and have thrown out these ten- 
tative suggestions of the basis for their 
success: One, spiritual hunger, which is 
always present and will find expression 
through either normal or abnormal channels. 
Two, a strong desire for fellowship. Three, 
a strong sense of urgency, as if operating 
under a divine imperative. Four, the chal- 
lenge of a leader, a cause, or a party that 
has a clear-cut answer to man’s needs. Five, 
color, drama, symbolism, utilizing effective- 
ly, in general, modern technological re- 
sources. And six, a search for unity and 
close fellowship, breaking over sectarian or 
denominational barriers, even though in 
effect such a group may become a new sect.” 
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In the rapid discussion which followed, 
the following were salient points: 

— “We must lay greater stress on train- 
ing children and youth in churchmanship, 
as the Episcopalians, for example, are doing. 
As a boy, I was always a member of the 
church fellowship, a faithful attendant at 
Sunday school, and deeply interested in be- 
ing a member of God’s family. I recall 
the shock when I was eleven years old and 
someone spoke with me a bit emotionally 
about ‘joining the church’. We ought to 
recognize that a child 7s a member of this 
fellowship from his earliest years, and we 
should stimulate his growth within this 
fellowship, using appropriate symbols, of 
course, at various stages of that growth. 
Perhaps at eleven or so he should be ‘con- 
firmed’, but never should he have to ‘join 
the church’.” 

— “In Detroit there are hundreds of 
self-ordained clergymen, men and women, 
who set themselves up as leaders and draw 
together groups, generally small. There is 
a great spiritual hunger that needs to be 
satisfied, which for many reasons is not 
satisfied in the standard churches. Perhaps 
confirmation, perhaps the use of more sym- 
bol and ceremonial, would help to satisfy 
it, and hold people in the fellowship.” 

— “Do we not need to examine this 
‘spiritual hunger’ more critically? To what 
extent is it really spiritual? Some of these 
manifestations appeared also under Nazism. 
They were very vital to those who partici- 
pated, but none of us would accept them 
as desirable.” 

— ‘We have seen in the paper read the 
emotionalization of an uncritical group. We 
need to develop in children confidence in 
the processes of natural growth, so they will 
not need to be uncritically emotionalized. 
Arouse their emotions by appreciation of 
God operating through natural processes. 
We liberals tend to make too sharp a sep- 
aration between the emotional and the 
intellectual, at the expense of the emotional. 
Emotion, when rightly directed, is an es- 
sential part of life.” 

— “I have been studying the Intervarsity 


Christian Fellowship at the University of 
Michigan, and comparing their methods 
with those of ordinary church student 
groups. Remember, these are people with 
high grade minds. They seem to develop 
much more participation on the part of 
their members, and a far greater sense of 
responsibility. Recently, for example, we 
had a drive for funds for overseas relief. 
It brought very disappointing results. The 
IVCF has volunteered to turn over all its 
members to carry on another campaign for 
famine relief — the only group on our 
campus with enough dynamic to do any- 
thing about it. They will succeed, and the 
group will become stronger.” 

— “The curse of young people’s groups 
in most of our churches is that they merely 
discuss topics, and that in desultory fashion, 
and never do anything about matters that 
count.” 

-—— “There is a real issue here about the 
appeal of a definite faith, There seem to 
be only two alternatives: (a) to get people 
committed to a definite faith, although much 
oversimplified and imposed from outside; 
(b) to devote much more time to think- 
ing through our religious problems, until 
people come through with a firm faith.” 

— “Movements similar to these just 
described are developing in Judaism also. 
While some of us seek a very rational re- 
ligion, many are seeking a more emotional 
release. Neo-Chassidism is gaining strength 
both in Europe and in America. I fear 
these movements, wherever we find them. 
They contain elements of potential Fascism. 
These new emotional expressions are filling 
the vacuum created by the liberals whose 
approach to religion is too rationalistic.” 

The Chairman: ‘We have concentrated 
largely on analyzing the contributions of 
these evanglistic groups. We have located 
some of the elements that stir emotion and 
give an impression of vitality: recognition, 
responsibility, a sense of at-home-ness or 
belonging. We are left with the major 
question wnanswered, whether it is possible 
for ‘liberals’ in religion to provide these 
elements of emotion in other ways.” 
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IV 


Religion And Social Action 


A Panel Discussion 


ATHER THOMAS J. QUIGLEY of 

Pittsburgh was to have read a paper 
discussing “Elements of Vitality in Religious 
Communities that Center in Efforts at Social 
Reconstruction”. He became ill, and could 
not come to Oberlin. In place of his 
address, a panel discussion was arranged 
with Paul M. Limbert serving as chairman. 
The participants were presented with the 
four questions Father Quigley was to con- 
sider, and spoke in one way or another to 
them: 

One, What is the intrinsic relation be- 
tween religion and social action? Two, 
How can religious groups join with “sec- 
ular’” groups for social and political ends 
and still retain their distinctive religious 
convictions regarding both ends and means? 
Three, What evidence is there that a vig- 
orous social emphasis in religious education 
will gain a hearty response from young 
people and adults? And four, How can 
the social concerns of returning veterans 
and college students be related to religious 
programs with and for these groups? 


CHARLES E. HENDRY, Director of 
the Commission on Community relations 
of the American Jewish Congress, was the 
first speaker. He described some of the 
projects and research which are being pro- 
moted by the Congress, and spoke of the 
obligation of social scientists to participate 
actively in the area of social action. “We 
are all aware,” he said, “of the discrepancy 
between social science knowledge and theory 
on one hand, and the application of this 
data to the solution of the social problems 
we face. The phrase should be action- 
research. The CIO developed the slogan, 
“facts for action”. No action without re- 
search — no research without subsequent 


action. It is a commanding idea. Too 
much research has resulted only in the as- 
sembling of data, which have never been 
utilized by organizing institutions and oper- 
ations, and this has resulted in artificiality.” 

Mr. Hendry raised four important points 
in relation to his ideal of action-tesearch. 
One, Social scientists must move in with 
administrators, work alongside of them, and 
together come to solutions, map out work- 
able plans, and go to work. Two, Action- 
research must cease to be a monopoly of 
social scientists. Everyone concerned, citi- 
zens, administrators, scientists, must team 
up together. Three, Research must not 
stop with definitions, or with the assembly 
of data. It must add the radical step of 
social experimentation. And fowr, it must 
cut across many different kinds of situations. 
It needs to draw on the work of psycholo- 
gists, psychiatrists, economists, sociologists 

. without jealously or friction. 

In handling any research question, we 
must find a way to defrost, to de-emotional- 
ize it, to re-define it scientifically and with- 
out emotion. For example, we are much 
interested in the GI who comes back lack- 
ing one of his physical members, or severe- 
ly broken up in some way. Persons in- 
volved in such situations easily become emo- 
tional, or mushy, and spoil their ministry 
to the man. Such injured men can easily 
become another minority group among us 
— to their own harm and ours. 


The American Jewish Congress has be- 
come attracted to the study of prejudice. 
They went to work unemotionally, setting 
up a Commission of Jews and non-Jews, 
Negroes and whites, and people with a 
number of different valuable backgrounds. 
During their first years the Commission 
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engaged principally in diagnostic studies of 
various kinds: what does the world look 
like to members of minority groups? They 
went into colleges, communities, labor 
groups . . . in which Jews are engaged, 
and through a variety of methods they were 
able to uncover the basic elements of anxi- 
ety and frustration to which many Jews 
are subject. Other groups went into con- 
flict situations, mingled freely with gangs, 
with hoodlums, and with anti-riot squads. 
Others have explored public-opinion poll 
techniques. Recently in Chicago an inter- 
viewing squad studied opinions regarding 
the trial of Gerald L. K. Smith. 

They have worked with single and with 
mixed groups, attempting to discover under 
what conditions constructive outcomes may 
arise from mixing groups. Measurements 
are taken before, during and after the trip 
or project — not just on paper, but by 
people getting close enough to see just how 
individuals respond to the situations. For 
instance, on a canoe trip of mixed young 
people from several groups, they learned 
to cook, make beds, to portage, build fires 
and live congenially with each other and 
enjoy it. Accurate notes by trained ob- 
servers measured all the processes involved. 


A great deal of attention is given to 
violent anti-Semitism, but the more dan- 
gerous sort is now to be studied and meas- 
ured: the crude joking, the parlor prej- 
udice which appears in unguarded conversa- 
tion, the play group prejudice, that revealed 
by laboring folk, by teachers sometimes in 
classrooms — and this sort of prejudiced 
attitude keeps the whole pot simmering, and 
the minds of people ready for more violent 
behavior. 


An interesting study technique may be 
illustrated. A group of professional actors 
is employed to enact a situation. The scene 
is laid in an employment office. Jones, 
Shuttleworth and Goldstein are waiting. 
A girl enters and asks who is next. Jones 
and Goldstein both arise. When asked 
again who is first, they both claim prece- 
dence. The girl tells Goldstein to accom- 
pany her. As they leave, Jones “blows his 
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top”, airing his prejudices against all Jews 
individually and collectively. Shuttleworth, 
supposedly a Christian, has been reading his 
paper. He makes an appropriate answer 
to Jones. 

At the close of the episode, people in 
the audience are asked to fill out the first 
page of a simple questionnaire, which is 
really a disguised attitude-test. 

Then the episode is reenacted, and Shut- 
tleworth handles Jones in a different way. 
The same people fill out a second page of 
their questionnaire. The episode is re- 
enacted the third time, with Shuttleworth, 
the Christian, giving still different treat- 
men to Jones, and those participating fill 
out the remainder of the questionnaire. 

The whole issue of prejudice becomes 
considerably sharpened, minds become real- 
ly alert, and the group (whether high 
school, labor, club, or what) is divided into 
discussion groups to argue the situations. 
Stenographers take complete notes. Other 
individuals are interviewed personally for 
reactions. When the groups come back, 
one, which has deveoped a different idea 
of how to handle the situation, tells how 
the actors should do it. He is invited to 
Show the group, by demonstration, how it 
might better be done. The group is then 
thoroughly activated — and the lesson is 
over. 


MISS EDNA M. BAXTER, Chairman 
of the Department of Religious Education 
at Hartford Seminary Foundation, was the 
second speaker. She spoke of young chil- 
dren and the problem of prejudice. Miss 
Baxter believes that even with very young 
children we could provide more adequate 
situations, and lay foundations on which 
security might be built. Name-calling, 
which is a widely used way of. expressing 
despite for people, and which occurs so 
often in the home in the presence of chil- 
dren, is handled in a nursery school. Each 
child is helped in his relations with children 
from other races and groups. Nobody is 
called a “naughty boy”, or anything else. 
The question is often raised, “How do you 
suppose so-and-so feels about this” — de- 
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signed to help one child see the point of 
view of another. Careful and accurate rec- 
ords are kept on each child, from year to 
year. It is likely that important informa- 
tion will be secured that can be more widely 
employed. 

Miss Baxter explained how the matter 
of prejudice may be attacked indirectly 
with good results, through a process of 
“elbow-geography”. Lessons often deal 
with people far away and out of touch, but 
in a project attention is being paid to peo- 
ple right at hand, respect for them is fos- 
tered, and then studies of the homeland 
of these people become more meaningful. 
This helps children obtain better perspec- 
tive. For example, as children come into 
the Junior group, the idea of God as one, 
and the Father of all people, needs to be 
developed. How better to introduce these 
“all people” than through contacts with 
some of them? A group studying the festi- 
vals of Jesus’ life easily associated with a 
group of Jewish children who still observe 
these festivals, and with their Rabbi, who 
explained them. This led to many friend- 
ships between specific children. The “prob- 
lem of prejudice” was not mentioned! 

A group of eighty grade children be- 
came interested in the bloodbank, and were 
greatly incensed when they learned that be- 
cause of prejudice the blood of people from 
certain races had to be kept separate. Simple 
tests and teaching showed them that human 
blood is all alike. The project developed, 
and finally the children had a public meet- 
ing for their parents, explained their dis- 
covery, made posters, and put them around 
the neighborhood. There was opposition, 
of course. The boys discovered that one 
laundry had taken down its poster, and 
were told by the manager that he had lost 
three customers he couldn’t afford to lose. 
The boys promptly went out and got him 
six other customers, and the poster was put 
up again. This real child participation can 
become the very backbone of the curriculum. 


ERNEST W. KUEBLER, Secretary of the 
Department of Religious Education of the 
American Unitarian Association, was third 


speaker. He spoke on youth in relation to 
the problem of social action. A group of 
Unitarian young people, in discussion, de- 
cided that there were two related steps 
that should never be separated. The first 
was to discover truth by the best means 
at their disposal, and the second was always 
to follow up by developing active programs 
designed to achieve some constructive good. 

Unitarian young people are keenly aware 
of the problems of prejudice. In a cer- 
tain town a convention had been planned 
at a hotel which freely used anti-semitic 
statements in its literature. Adults did 
nothing about it, but the young people 
raised quite a stir, and moved their section 
of the convention to another place. 


The same group of young people, sensing 
the need for help in harvesting, in develop- 
ing summer schools for small children, and 
other needs of a community, developed a 
summer camp program as a nucleus for help- 
ing to provide help. Their group was inter- 
racial and inter-cultural, including liberal 
young people of white, Jewish, Negro and 
other groups. The camp was a real success 
from the standpoint of the participants — 
but they were highly incensed when the 
use of the community swimming pool and 
some other recreational facilities were re- 
fused to Negro members of their group with 
whom real friendships had been established. 


Mr. Kuebler also reported the keen re- 
actions of the group of young people at a 
report from a medical mission in Italy. 
This military commission was studying the 
effects of prolonged starvation on people, 
and they had a hospital full of extreme 
cases. The physician was assisted by a 
group of Sisters who held the doctor in 
very high regard for his patience, his kindli- 
ness, and his care of the ill. They knew 
that he must be a devout Christian who 
prayed many times a day. The physician 
assured them that he prayed occasionally, 
but not nearly so much as they did. In 
spite of all efforts, people died by hundreds 
of malnutrition. The Sisters and the com- 
plete staff of religious would often leave 
the wards for a hour or more of prayer, 
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while he would be the only one left to 
minister to those who died. There may be 
better ways of serving God than by excessive 
prayer, valuable though this may be. 


MISS RUTH SHRIVER, Director of 
Children’s Work, Board of Education of the 
Church of the Brethren, was the fourth 
member of the panel. She gave illustrations 
of social action within that church. Many 
of their youth were sent to camps as con- 
scientious objectors, many worked in mental 
hospitals, some worked on significant re- 
search projects, others in land conservation 
programs. The net result of it was very 
significant social education for these young 
men and for the churches from which they 
came. Then there was an important heifer 
project for Europe, to re-establish depleted 
herds of cattle and provide milk; boys’ clubs 
aimed at preventing juvenile delinquency; 
camp projects where Negro and white chil- 
dren worked and lived together; and a 
project in northern Indiana in which 50 
to 100 underprivileged Negro children were 
brought out from Chicago to live for a 
month under wholesome physical, social, 
and religious conditions. 

The Church of the Brethren, Miss Shriver 
explained, is a small denomination that 
tends to lean toward conservatism, and has 
very few “great scientists” within its fold. 
Yet, as seen in the examples cited, the 
Brethren are wide awake to the social impli- 
cations of the gospel message, and are 
making religion a vital factor in their deal- 
ings with men. 


ROBERT S. CLEMMONS, of the Board 
of Education of the Methodist Church, was 
the final speaker on the panel. He dis- 
cussed questions of social action among re- 
turned veterans and other adults. One of 
the factors to which he called attention 
was the intense mobility of the American 
people, accentuated during the war years. 
In 1944 alone two billion bus and railway 
tickets were sold. That amounted to about 
fifteen for every adult, child and infant 
in the ration. More than half the people 
in the United States changed residence in 
the past five years. These population shifts 


are not merely physical. They mean up- 
rooting people and families, breaking of 
family ties as individual members depart. 
They mean separation from old friends and 
consequent anonymity and isolation, with 
all their psychological problems. They create 
tremendous problems for church groups, 
in which the turnover is enormous — es- 
pecially since many people when they move 
do not carry church letters with them, and 
tend to drop habits of church attendance 
and participation. New communities de- 
velop in unchurched areas, and old churches 
find themselves stranded in abandoned 
neighborhoods. Many cannot make the ad- 
justment and die. Churches that move into 
these frontiers face enormous problems, too. 

He spoke of the problem of returning 
veterans, and called attention specifically to 
some of them. Most of the men while away 
lost touch with the economic, social and 
political movements back home, and return 
to a world in which some of them become 
quite baffled. They need to secure employ- 
ment, and many find that the old work 
is now gone and they must discover a new 
niche. A good many need education, and 
do not know how to decide what education 
to get. Large numbers are restless. Where 
churches have kept in touch with the men 
in service, they may return to a church 
home — though many of their old friends 
have moved away. And the unchurched 
men who went away remain unchurched 
when they return home. Some churches are 
seeking intelligently to work at the prob- 
lems created, and some of the denomina- 
tions have strong committees seeking to 
guide churches. 


DISCUSSION FOLLOWING THE 
PANEL 


Pointing up the discussion period, Chair- 
man Limbert outlined six different levels 
or phases of social action which had been 
presented in the panel addresses. One, 
personal attitudes, which result in develop- 
ing better relationships among individuals, 
are seen cutting across racial barriers in 
numerous situations. Two, numerous proj- 
ects, which involve relief of suffering or 
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social service in any of many aspects, show 
that the church, or groups within churches, 
are alert to the problem. Three, social re- 
construction is seen in the attempts being 
made to effect changes in social institutions, 
as well as modifications in our basic social 
patterns. Four, social action is shown to 
need careful examination, especially as it 
applies to social education. To what ex- 
tent should emphasis be placed on end re- 
sults, and to what extent on method of 
approach? Five, social motivation, which 
stems often from religious sources and at 
other times from scientific data, is to be 
examined to discover how religion and sci- 
ence may be brought together in research- 
action patterns. And six, the problem of 
translating into concrete operational forms 
our ideas of democracy, religion, and ethics, 
remains as one of our unsolved questions. 

From a rapidly moving discussion period, 
the following points are lifted: 

— “Much of our social reconstruction 
occurs incidentally, and this is all to the 
good. There are incidental situations, how- 
ever, which could have been guided to 
produce better results. As for example, in 
Denver a young woman, sensing an oppor- 
tunity to cement friendships among young 
people of different races, volunteered to 
develop and lead an “inter-racial chorus”. 
Why call attention to inter-racial? It sim- 
ply brings to the fore an idea that should 
be entirely subordinate, if not disappear 
entirely. Why not, with the blessing of 
the Council of Churches, just bring all the 
youth together to sing! But the Council 
gave its blessing to the “inter-racial” chorus, 
and it went along.” 

— “In our discussions, the individual 
or the small group is seen as often tran- 
scending institutional patterns. I have been 
interested to note that our questions have 
been in the social and the inter- spheres, 
rather than the economic. And yet the 


institutional pattern remains, and institu- 
tions are hard to change. Upon the whole 
the church, for example, seems to be anti- 
union, and certainly the YMCA seems to be. 
Negroes are traditionally not admitted to 
YMCA or community swimming pools, or 
to membership in white churches. These 
are institutional attitudes which, so far, have 
not been amenable even to discussion.” 


— “It is important for us to realize that 
there are tendencies for individual denom- 
inations to attract people of certain philo- 
sophical or professional types. For in- 
stance, in 1928 somebody made a study 
of the religious affiliations of scientists in 
the United States. Unitarians were at the 
top, with the largest proportion of great 
scientists, Universalists second, Congrega- 
tionalists third. The Brethren were way 
down on the list, and the Catholics on the 
very bottom. Vital religion should attract 
all kinds of people to all the churches.” 


— “Perhaps this piece of research re- 
vealed just what has been described, and 
yet another fact is equally apparent: the 
Catholic Church is far and away out in 
front in the fields of inter-racial and labor 
relations, as well as in recreational and sim- 
ilar youth movements. It is too bad that 
Father Quigley could not be with us, for 
he would undoubtedly have given us many 
illustrations of what the Catholic Church 
is doing by way of social reconstruction.” 


— “The unchurched have always been 
a problem to the churches. They seem to 
find little of value in traditional religious 
expression. And yet, when a vital kind 
of social action program develops within 
a church, the attendance grows as well as 
the membership. Many unchurched folk 
would be happy within the churches, if 
emphasis could be shifted to yital social 
matters, and away from what are, to many, 
unintelligible religious formulations.” 
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What Do These Things Mean 


For The Religious Education Association? 


HIS ASSOCIATION, as Chairman 

Elliott pointed out, has always been a 
rather loosely organized fellowship of lib- 
erals in religion. We have from year to 
year turned our attention through our jour- 
nal to certain specific areas in front line 
thinking, and we have made these areas 
the center of our regional and chapter meet- 
ings. 

The United States, and the rest of the 
world, is in a period of crisis and of change. 
Leaders of religious thought, in common 
with other leaders, stand bewildered, not 
knowing in what way to turn. That is, 
liberals do not know what to do. Con- 
servatives, as has been shown in the dis- 
cussions at this meeting, have a positively 
set evangelistic message for these times, 
and are moving with power in that direc- 
tion. What should be our program, as 
liberals organized in the fellowship of the 
Religious Education Association? 


Heretofore we have carefully refrained 
from becoming an “‘action group”. Many 
of our members come from groups with 
positive programs of action, but in the 
R E A we have refrained from developing 
such programs. We have thought and ex- 
plored and evaluated and criticized, we have 
clarified our thinking, and then in our 
various action groups we have made our 
programs and carried them out. Should 
this continue to be our function in the tur- 
moil of the present day, or should we yield 
to the insistence of the need for action, 
and plunge into the carrying out of policies? 


The chairman then outlined on a black- 
board eight areas we have somewhat ex- 
plored during the meetings. They were: 
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A. CULTURAL INFLUENCES 
. Ideational — problems of authority, 


whether given or achieved, and man’s 
capacity or incapacity. 


. Inter-cultural relations — the growing 


problem of whether we should strive 
toward melting-pot unity, or whether 
we should seek diversity of cultures 
with some sort of central unity bind- 
ing us into a larger loyalty and fel- 
lowship. 


. Inter-religious conflicts — the problem 


of getting at the actual bases of dif- 
ferences which separate people into 
sometimes rival groups, and of devel- 
oping appreciation and friendship 
rather than intolerance and conflict. 


. Economic relations — the problem of 


the perennial conflict between our Jew- 
ish and Christian religious motivation 
of love, and the pagan motivation of 
profit and competition, to which the 
United States now seems committed. 
Can the religious be achieved? or 
is it a mere dream? 


. Political relations — the constantly 


sharpening problem of the functions 
of government and the areas in which 
it should function. Can democracy be 
achieved as a way of American life, 
or is the drift toward statism and the 
loss of individualism inevitable? 


B. ELEMENTS OF VITALITY IN MODERN 
RELIGION 


6. The power of the ceremonial and the 


symbolic — as achieving and express- 
ing group solidarity and strength; as 
orienting all members of a community 
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toward the same experience; as de- 
veloping a sense of continuity through 
the ages. Shall non-ceremonial Prot- 
estantism follow the example of the 
Jewish and Catholic faiths and adopt, 
or adapt, or develop new symbols and 
dramatic forms of its own? 


7. The power of an evangelistic approach 
— in winning individuals to a sense 
of commitment to a great cause; in 
developing a sense of belonging, of 
confidence, of assurance of salvation. 
Conservative churches rely much on 
evangelism, particularly the newer 
small sects. What can, and what 
should, liberals do in the use of this 
instrument ? 


8. The power of a social study-and-action 
program — as a basis for rendering 
needed social service and relief; as a 
basis for developing a sense of inter- 
group fellowship; and a basis for 
social reconstruction. 


The questions with which we have been 
dealing are questions for liberals in every 
sphere to handle; and they have specific 
cogency for the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation as a liberal group. A great deal 
of discussion followed, unorganized largely, 
but much of it quite significant. Selections 
from the discussion follow. 


— “The public schools are working at 
these same problems. Many liberal men 
and women are found in the schools. Good- 
ly numbers of them are searching sincerely 
for answers, just as we are. Is there some 
way in which we can bring such people 
into this fellowship, and we enter into their 
fellowship, to work together toward com- 
mon goals?” 


— “Ten years ago Denver made a study 
of ‘What does the public expect to receive 
from the school’. The results of a wide- 
spread survey of parents showed that 34 
percent of them wanted their children to 
receive value primarily through the mastery 
of subject matter; and that another 34 per- 
cent placed prime emphasis on the develop- 
ment of character. Now the public schools 


are, at least by reputation, ‘secular’ institu- 
tions. The R E A should be able to make 
a significant contribution in terms of char- 
acter education, and in the secular area 
develop a set of values where it is so def- 
initely needed.” 

— “In spite of much talk, the church- 
related colleges do not seem to have any 
particular mission. They claim a tremen- 
dous responsibility — of ministering an 
education deeply rooted in religious values 
— and yet few of them are any more suc- 
cessful than state-supported schools in this 
regard. If two or three outstanding ex- 
amples of colleges successful in doing this 
job could be discovered or developed, and 
then advertised, they might set standards 
that would be followed.” 

— “I see, growing out of our discussions 
of the day and a half, three rather definite 
leads for persons like ourselves. One, we 
have seen how a dramatic, symbolic, cere- 
monial approach to religious values becomes 
dynamic. We are serving great causes, 
looking toward universal ideals. I believe 
we would do well to study and apply these 
symbolic forms in all phases of religious 
education. Two, we have been reminded 
many times how other people are working 
in fields very close to our own — public 
school men of liberal affiliation, progressive 
educators, social workers of several types. 
I believe the possibility of closer affiliation 
with people of these kinds should be in- 
tensively explored, for we are working es- 
sentially at the same tasks. Three, our atten- 
tion has been called to the fact that ‘we 
talk much and do little’, because, in part, 
we not not know what to do. The experi- 
mental method, leading to research-action, 
looks good. I believe we would wisely 
adopt more of this method, leading to the 
setting up of goals, and then, positively, 
developing programs for attaining them.” 

— “The need of a broad collaboration 
between liberal religious educators and sci- 
entists of all kinds has certainly been evi- 
dent.” 

— “Religious workers have tended too 
much to withdraw from contact with social 
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scientists. This is particularly true of the 
fundamentalist, who feels that he needs 
nothing more than the help of God, and 
that God has already revealed to him all 
that he needs to know. It is not true of 
the liberal, and yet liberals in religion fail 
to realize how willing liberals in the social 
science fields would be to cooperate and 
work together toward worthy social-religious 
goals.” 


— “Large numbers of churches, impressed 
by the concepts of visual education, are 
waiting an opportunity to purchase movie 
apparatus. Hollywood, as well as certain 
non-Hollywood film associations, are pre- 
paring to supply religious films. It is pos- 
sible now to have a year round program 
using such films, and some churches devote 
their Sunday evening programs to showing 
them, and to programs built around them. 
This development calls for very careful 
evaluation, for it means in some cases the 
discarding of traditional methods. In any 
case, it will result, in a very few years, in 
largely revised methods of religious educa- 
tion.” 


— “There are agencies, the movies and 
the radio, that are rapidly developing a 
mass-mind in America. They create primitive 
values, do propaganda for certain causes, 
try to exercise influence on people to create 
patterns of thinking. Some of these agen- 
cies are semi-religious. Some, adjacent to 
religion, are being influenced profoundly 
by organized religious forces — note the 
influence of the Catholic Church in bring- 
ing Hollywood to produce strong Catholic 
films. But the mass of our movie and radio 
industry is motivated simply by a pagan 
profit-motive — ‘give the people what they 
want and what they will pay for’. Protes- 
tant and Jewish religious agencies, through 
lack of organization and capacity to exert 
pressures, have been almost impotent in 
the presence of this powerful pagan situa- 
tion.” 


— “The Association’s Central Planning 
Committee has had representatives of the 
several faiths cooperating in guiding the 
development of the Association’s program. 


Would it not be a wise move, this com- 
ing year, to include social scientists of 
several sorts on this committee? We should 
certainly profit from this mutual thinking.” 

— “I should like to raise this question: 
most of the problems we have been con- 
sidering can be handled from either the 
conservative or the liberal religious point 
of view. Our fellowship has tended to be 
liberal. Should we broaden it to include 
people who are aware of these problems, 
no matter how liberal or how conservative?” 

— “It seems to me that the genius of 
this Association is that it does want to make 
it possible for all people who work on the 
front line in religion and education to 
have a place where they can exchange ex- 
periences and ideas. No matter who comes, 
we welcome him. We shall probably con- 
tinue to build our programs around the 
liberal approach, but we might well invite 
others, more conservative, to cooperate with 
us. 

— “The Department of Principals in the 
National Education Association is getting 
out a yearbook on spiritual values in the 
public schools. Some of our members are 
working with the committee. Perhaps the 
Association as a whole could volunteer its 
aid.” 

— “I am much concerned that several 
areas of importance have been omitted, or 
neglected, in our discussions. The decline 
of the Sunday school, the problem of the 
professional director of religious education, 
the need for progressive visual education, 
the whole leadership education movement, 
the question of college ministers of religion, 
the religious camp movement. These have 
been neglected because we cannot handle 
everything at once, of course. But they are 
questions that need to be given constant 
emphasis in our programs, and constant 
study.” 

— “It seems evident from our discussion 
that we are interested in action as well as 
provocative thinking. I wonder whether we 
might not work at the development of work- 
shops in religious education around some 
of these problems, appoint committees 
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(working committees!) to study some of the 
questions we have raised and seek to get 
action on them, attempt through the devel- 
opment of programs in communities to carry 
forward badly needed research. . . .” 


— “These are important, but should we, 
in this Association, do them as a part of the 
Association's activity. Actually, our organi- 
zation is such, without sufficient funds to 
do more than publish a journal and main- 
tain a small office, that we cannot possibly 
become an action group. We are, however, 
all of us members of action groups. We 
carry back to these groups the results of 
our joint thinking, and we trust the well 
developed and more adequately financed 
groups to carry on. If we were staffed and 
organized like the NEA or the ICRE or the 
Federal Council, we might carry out elab- 
orate programs, as they do. I doubt seri- 
ously whether we should enter this action 
field at all. Our distinctive function as a 
fellowship, interested in all and every phase 
of the question, would certainly suffer ir- 
reparably. We need the fellowship!” 


Dr. F. E. Johnson, our retiring President, 
read at this point excerpts from numerous 
letters he had received in response to a 
communication that had been mailed out 
to all members a month ago. The gist of 
sentiment expressed in these letters was — 
that we would wisely not become a political 
action group, but a fellowship group mov- 
ing forward spiritually. 


— “Every year this question comes up. 
We feel the need of action so intensely. 
The question arises every once in a while 
whether a fellowship group such as the 
Association has sufficient value even to 
continue. I feel its value intensely. I 
doubt whether we should seek the money to 
carry out programs. Let other organiza- 
tions, specifically organized to do so and 
adequately staffed and financed, carry them 
out. Here, in this fellowship group, where 
we exchange ideas and think together and 
explore what should be done, we achieve 
a great deal that we must not lose.” 


Dr. Laird T. Hites, who is Editor of 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION and the one person 
specifically giving large blocks of time to 
promotion, reported that he writes innum- 
erable letters, many personal and some form 
letters, inviting people to become members 
of the Association. He tries always to fea- 
ture the Association as a fellowship of 
something more than a thousand men and 
women, engaged in various sorts of religious 
effort, working in whatever field toward the 
enriching of character, the building of per- 
sonality, and ministries of religion to those 
they serve. Most of us are dissatisfied with 
the results we are achieving, and through 
this fellowship are seeking a better under- 
standing and developing a more satisfactory 
philosophy to undergird our work. Most 
of us are liberals, whether Jew, Catholic or 
Protestant. He added that to many mem- 
bers, widely scattered over the world, the 
R E A is simply a journal. We have had 
an excellent editorial committee, and we 
receive many letters speaking highly of the 
journal. We publish six times a year, sixty- 
four pages. Some people feel that four 
dollars a year is pretty high for a small 
journal, no matter how good. Our mem- 
bership is slowly increasing. Our budget, 
to do the little we are doing, is only $5,000 
a year. If we employed a secretary for 
his full time, and maintained an office 
staff and planned extensive travel, we should 
need, at least, to treble this modest budget. 
Such an increase is not in sight. If we 
could increase income to $8,000, we could 
publish ten times a year instead of six, 
and this would make it possible to enlarge 
our membership more rapidly. But we 
only have $5000 now! 


The chairman drew the discussion to a 
close, saying that the whole spirit of the 
afternoon had been an open-minded, ex- 
perimental approach. He felt certain, he 
said, that the officers and committee mem- 
bers present had profited greatly from the 
unrestrained discussions, and would, in the 
program for the coming year, be signifi- 
cantly oriented. 
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SOLOMON B. FREEHOF 


Rodef Shalom Temple, Pittsburgh 


HERE is a large variety of opinion 

which has agreed that present day re- 
ligious education has failed. Professional 
educators, ministers and parents openly de- 
clare that the Sunday school has not reached 
any of its major goals. Though there is 
very little disagreement as to the fact itself, 
there is considerable dispute as to the rea- 
sons for it. Some say that not enough time 
is provided for a genuine education in re- 
ligion. Others say that ministers are not 
sufficiently interested in the task. Still 
others insist that the laity of the churches 
does not care enough about the entire enter- 
prise to provide funds for professionally 
trained teachers. Since social phenomena 
are usually the result of a complexity of 
causes, it may well be that all these ex- 
planations are correct; and it may also be 
true that there are additional causes which 
we have not yet discerned. It is possible 
that religious schools have failed because 
they use the wrong material. Perhaps re- 
ligion cannot be taught nowadays by means 
of the curriculum which we follow. 


Religious schools are mostly Bible schools. 
The Scriptures are the center of instruction. 
The children are taught the Bible stories 
and are given famous Bible verses and cer- 
tain of the psalms or other great Biblical 
passage to learn by heart. Older children 
are taught the theology implicit in Scripture. 


The time has come to reconsider the 
usefulness of Scripture as the content and 
vehicle of our religious education. This 
is really a delicate subject, for is not Scrip- 
ture the word of God? How else can a 
child be led to the knowledge of God if 
not through the divine word which was 
given to man for his guidance? Even 
those who have a modernist concept of 
Scripture and look upon the Bible as the 


product of an evolution through many suc- 
cessive writings dating from different ages, 
even they must grant that we have no liter- 
ature which is more completely suffused 
with the consciousness of God than the 
Bible. Thus, all types of theological opinion 
can think of no better Sunday school text- 
book than Scripture itself or books based 
closely upon the Scriptural text. 


This conviction that the Bible is the 
world’s best guide to the knowledge of 
God is obviously correct, and yet even so 
it may not be the best curricular material 
in the modern religious school. It is not 
that the Bible has changed or lost its value; 
it is we who have changed and have lost 
many of our religious values. The Bible 
would still be the greatest guide to faith 
if it were read as it was intended to be 
read. 


The old rabbinic work “The Ethics of 
the Fathers” says of the reading of Scrip- 
ture, “Turn its pages over and over again, 
for everything is to be found in it.” Yes, 
everything that we need for a complete re- 
ligious life could be found in Scripture if 
only we “turned its pages over and over 
again.” The Bible cannot be profitably 
scanned; it must be patiently studied. It 
is an ancient book coming from “long ago 
and far away,” and at first reading, even 
by a literary-minded man, it seems strange 
and far removed from present day life. 
The meaning of Scripture is not accessible 
to the hasty reader. Only when a man 
immerses himself in Scripture until he be- 
gins to know what is between the lines, 
when he is captured by its mood, when by 
constant reading he becomes naturalized 
as a citizen of the Bible world, it is only 
then that he begins to discover in it the 
word of God. 
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Such constant life-long reading of Scrip- 
ture was faithfully practiced by past gen- 
erations. Before the modern age people 
did not read many books; but they re-read 
a few books many times. They did not 
read widely. They read deeply. Among 
the few books which they pored over all 
their life was the Bible. The streets of 
Jerusalem and the hills of Judea were home 
to them as much as the streets and the hills 
of their own towns and countryside. They 
lived in the Bible world. Whatever was 
their native land, Palestine was also the 
motherland of their heart. For such read- 
ers, for such citizens of the Bible world, 
and only for such, Scripture was the word 
of God. He spoke from the text to their 
minds and hearts. 


We have few such readers today. The 
world offers too many distractions. Books 
and magazines, radio stories and music are 
all keyed to the lower level of intelligence 
and planned to require as little effort as 
possible. Easy entertainment is brought 
right into the home. Who, then, is left 
to engage in the intellectual struggle and 
the spiritually taxing pilgrimage of fighting 
a way through the difficult forests of Scrip- 
ture to the temple of the Lord of Hosts? It 
is not only Scripture which suffers by the 
abundant availability of too easy entertain- 
ment. All the great classics suffer. All 
the books which require constant re-reading 
and deep meditation are neglected. Very 
few people today are readers of Shakespeare 
or even Dickens. There are no more life- 
time books. There are only quick and 
ephemeral amusements. 


When, therefore, in our religious schools 
we make the Scripture the center of our 
instruction, we are assuming something 
which is, alas, no longer a fact. We act 
as if the young people are being intro- 
duced to a literature which some day they 
will make truly their own. But this is only a 
wistful recollection of a more religious- 
minded period. Whatever Bible study chil- 
dren follow in religious school becomes 
for them their sole contact with Scripture. 
Most children will rarely study the Bible 


again. The Bible is indeed the word of 
God and will always tell of His workings 
in human life; but in modern times it is a 
closed book. The little Bible knowledge 
which children get in Sunday school is, of 
course, better than nothing, but not much 
better. 


It is not germane to the purpose of this 
discussion to consider the larger question 
of the pagan mood of the age, or to evalu- 
ate our hopes that the present ebb tide of 
religious feeling soon will end. We may 
accept the manifest fact of the low state 
of religious feeling in the present time and 
ask ourselves which of the various instru- 
mentalities for religionizing the average 
man still exist in our time. Obviously, of 
all the means of leading men into the pres- 
ence of God the most direct is public wor- 
ship. If people were still Bible students it 
might be argued that their prayerful medi- 
tations of Scripture would give them a 
deeper knowledge of God than the public 
services. If the habit of regular prayer 
were maintained in the average home it 
might be possible to say that the family 
altar is as sacred as the altar in the sanctuary. 
But inasmuch as private Bible study and 
home worship has, to an appalling extent, 
faded away, the public worship in syna- 
gogue and church is now the best and al- 
most the sole avenue towards the knowl- 
edge of God. Should not, therefore, public 
worship now be made the chief content of 
religious instruction? 


Even public worship, which, with most 
religious people, has become the sole form 
of religious search and expression, reaches 
only a small percentage of the population. 
The number of people who are unaffiliated 
with any religious organization is appallingly 
large, and of those who are affiliated the 
majority absents itself from regular worship. 
When we see the number of people who 
come to worship we are often gratified, 
but when we realize how many of .those 
who belong to the congregation fail to 
attend week after week, we appreciate how 
public worship is neglected. This fact, too, 
is related to the general low ebb of the 
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religious spirit in our times. Many people 
nowadays judge worship somewhat as they 
judge the magazines they choose to read or 
the program on the radio they choose to 
hear. If they think the service will interest 
them, they may bestir themselves and come. 
If they fear the service will be dull they 
stay away. Of course the services ought 
not to be dull. But should attendance 
at services be dependant upon how interest- 
ing the service is? The public worship of 
God is not entertainment; it is obligation. 
It is a duty to maintain public worship as 
a living force in the community. It is this 
sense of obligation, vital to the continued 
influence of religion, which has largely 
vanished in our time. 


Clearly, then, religious education has a 
special responsibility. It must re-awaken 
in the consciousness of an entire generation 
the conviction that no person who calls 
himself religious has the right to absent 
himself from worship. It is our duty to 
make it clear to the next generation that 
absence irom worship is a positive sin. It 
is a conscious weakening of the influence 
of God in modern life. Religion cannot 
count on the eloquence or devotion of cer- 
tain exceptional clergymen for its influence, 
as long as the pathetic paucity of religious 
attendance cries aloud that the church has 
little influence in life. To abstain from 
public worship is, therefore, a sin of com- 
mission. It is an anti-religious act. To 
instill the sense of duty toward public 
worship, in order to maintain the influence 
of religion in the community will require 
all our pedagogic skill, but it is no longer 
a postponable task. 


The proposal to make the liturgy the 
theme of instruction is not a new one. The 
fact that there are quite a number of books 
on teaching the art of worship to children 
is indication enough that there has been 
considerable thought on this subject. What 
is suggested now, however, is that the pub- 
lic service be made the center of instruction, 
the main theme of the religious school 
curriculum. This shift of emphasis will 
not dethrone sacred Scripture in our educa- 


tion. On the contrary; there is only one 
actual source of adult Bible teaching and 
that is the public service itself. Here 
Scripture is read and interpreted. The very 
text of the prayers is a mosaic of Biblical 
verses. The hymns echo the psalms of 
David. If in a liturgy-centered school 
twenty young people in one year are suc- 
cessfully educated by the clear aims of the 
school, then these twenty will be under the 
regular influence of the Bible through the 
Sabbath worship. The Bible in modern 
times is alive only at the public services. 


Before we can thus shift the center of 
gravity in our religious education a great 
deal of preparatory work will have to be 
done. A survey of the liturgical material 
must be made for every denomination. 
Methods must be devised for teaching the 
history of the public worship and its texts, 
the sequence of the elements of the public 
worship and their relations to each other, 
and the mood and the aims of worship. 
It should be possible after a few years of 
such instruction that any class in a religious 
school should be able to conduct a service 
which is both historic and personal, tradi- 
tional and creative. 


Our present teaching of scripture is a 
blind alley and is, in a sense, a self-delusion. 
We train children in our religious schools 
for an adult life of Bible reading and study. 
But we know well that not one in a hun- 
dred of them will read the Scripture with 
any degree of regularity. We see now that 
we must give the religious school a theme 
which has a fair probability of becoming 
an adult interest continued all through life. 
We know also that the world influnce of 
the church will not be strong again until 
a large proportion of those who call them- 
selves religious feel once more the inescap- 
able obligation to worship God in the midst 
of the congregation. We have tried in vain 
to establish a bridge between a Bible-cen- 
tered school and a Bible-neglecting world; 
perhaps now we can be successful in grad- 
uating children from a worship-centered 
school to a worship-centered congregation. 
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LINKING HOME AND CHURCH 
For Religious Education 


WESNER FALLAW* 


Congregational Church, Winnetka, Ill. 


SYMPOSIUM on “The Family in 

Transition” was published in the 
May-June, 1944, issue of RELIGIOUS EDUCA- 
TION. It begins with an article titled 
“Christian Nurture — Then and Now,” 
by Paul H. Vieth of Yale Divinity School. 
Dr. Vieth’s article is noteworthy principally 
for the following statement: 


“Parents have been allowed too easily to as- 
sume that sending a child to church school 
was equivalent to providing him with re- 
ligious education. The acceptance of a pupil 
in the church school should carry with it the 
acceptance on the part of his parents of an 
obligation to carry forward this same process 
in home religion. This is not achieved by 
criticizing parents for not doing their part. 
It is much better achieved through helping 
the parents to understand how religious 
growth takes place, and what part they must 
have in this process. The church which will 
dare to assume that the family is basic in 
religious education and will refuse to accept 
pupils in its church school unless parents 
agree to cafry on with a home program, will 
find itself not only growing in effectiveness 
but also in numbers. Needless to say, such 
a plan will require a program of parent 
education so comprehensive and vital that 
it may in fact become the most important 
phase of the church’s work in religious 
education.” 


With the current re-emphasis on the fam- 
ily, both as a moral bulwark in these stormy 
times and as a basic educative agency, there 
has been widespread agreement and almost 
as widespread helplessness — when it comes 
to actualizing the ideal of a family doing its 
job under church or some other guidance. 
The goal is far more readily seen and agreed 
upon than are the ways along which to move 
toward the goal. 





*A part of this material is to be published this 
autumn by Macmillan, in a book called The 
Modern Parent and the Teaching Church. 


And there are also a number of knotty 
problems raised by Professor Vieth’s pro- 
posal; problems with which anyone is fa- 
miliar who is working toward the objectives 
delineated in this paper. 

It is my thesis that basic to an adequate 
program of religious education is a joint 
assumption by home and church of this re- 
sponsibility. 

A church has available two main ways for 
achieving a systematic and continuing work- 
ing relationship with the home: (1) Ex- 
plication of this thesis and on-going educa- 
tion of parents in ways of teaching religion 
in the home, backed up by biblical study 
and conferences with teachers and ministers 
dealing with application of Christian prin- 
ciples; (2) calling family units together — 
after the church through its official boards 
and religious education committee has so 
agreed — and inviting them to register 
for adult and child religious study, telling 
them candidly that without specific commit- 
ment by parents it is unfair to teacher or 
the child to enroll him for a program which 
his parents’ decision would limit to Sunday. 
This second point might well become a 
goal — a policy — for the future, but it 
ought to become a very real one. The first 
policy is the one to be followed while work- 
ing toward the second. 

It is my firm conviction that the vision 
of each church’s religious education com- 
mittee, its teachers and parents, ought to 
be set toward the second policy. However, 
I would propose modifying this policy, 
when and if adopted, to permit all children 
to attend church or junior church worship 
services and certain children (after personal 
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conference with them and if possible with 
their parents) to have access to church 
school classes, even though their parents do 
not elect to commit themselves. But this 
number would be small, and increasingly 
so as the work gradually reached more 
adults. 
PERPLEXING QUESTIONS 


The issue is basic. It arouses difficult 
questions which must be answered. Is half 
a loaf not better than no loaf? If the 
home is unready to take its place, along with 
the church as teacher, should not the child 
have the half-loaf rather than being denied 
all? 


First, it should be repeated that junior 
worship services would not be closed to any 
child. Therefore the church is providing 
each child with experiences in group wor- 
ship. And if the child were not enrolled 
in a Sunday class, that would be because 
his parents felt unable to meet the condi- 
tions for his entering the class — rather 
than because the church so rules. The 
home is finally responsible for the child, 
not the church. The church wants the 
child, but knows its job on Sunday is too 
limited and too inadequate — unless the 
home is doing supplementary teaching either 
explicitly or indirectly and purposefully dur- 
ing the week — to justify operating under 
a plan that purports to offer a comprehen- 
sive program of religious education, in spite 
of the fact that the whole recent history 
of Sunday teaching within liberal Protes- 
tantism shows its system to be misleading, 
if not a travesty. 


The traditional Sunday school belongs to 
another generation, when religious teaching, 
like most other teaching of values and 
folk ways, was conducted by the family. 
Then it was that the Sunday teaching of the 
church underlined through-the-week teach- 
ing and living at home. We have now 
passed through three or four decades of con- 
tinuing reliance on an archaic Sunday school 
— archaic because it cannot underscore 
what the modern home has failed to write 
into the record. It is a truism that family 
life has split into almost as many directions 


as this complex social order of ours pre- 
sents, with secular social standards dividing 
child from adult, dividing the individual 
within himself; separating personality from 
its spiritual and moral core by injection of 
materialistic and sensory experiences. 


The integration of personality and the 
unifying of family life around the Judeo- 
Christian tradition are tasks too great for 
the traditional Sunday teaching program of 
the church. It takes no discerning eye to 
see this. Evidence that the nation is well 
aware of this fact comes from wide-spread 
discussion and experiment in expanded Sun- 
day religious education, release-time week- 
day religious teaching, and various efforts 
to weave religion into the curricula of pub- 
lic education as a cultural aspect of the to- 
tality of life with which the forward-looking 
general educator professes to deal. But the 
exponents of salvation by education for the 
most part are, manifestly, chasing off on 
the tangents of more institutional devices, 
instead of gathering at the core of human 
life and growth — the family unit. This 
mistake will not be made in the church 
which realizes the basic responsibility of 
the home as an agency for teaching religion. 
But a church should do more than avoid 
making a mistake. It seems fair to say 
that it should move forward with the fam- 
ily, and that one of the ways by which it 
can, be of maximum help to the thoughtful 
family is to point toward higher standards, 
specify points of commitment which for the 
family to make would be to insure richer 
religious experience and understanding for 
adult and child, and then work systematically 
and regularly with the family to attain com- 
mon objectives. In this way the church is 
helping the family to help the child. More- 
over the church is placing itself on record 
as being unwilling to continue penalizing 
the child by offering him the limited loaf 
of Sunday teaching which is mostly devoid 
of any working plan whereby parents carry 
on religious teaching as daily worship and 
work shared. If there is to be continued 
penalizing of the child through restricting 
him from the full loaf of home and church 
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teaching, guilt will fall on parents. But 
even so, as indicated above, the church 
teaching staff must be prepared to modify 
the penalty by dealing with each child in- 
dividually. If his parents fail to come in 
for personal conferences, or if after con- 
ferring with teachers or ministers, they 
choose to avoid their responsibilities as 
teachers and guides in their child’s religious 
development, then the church counselor — 
minister or teacher — must decide with the 
child whether or not he is ready for church 
participation beyond attending worship serv- 
ices. Further, the church would need to 
do extra work with the child — much as 
the public school tries to do with the in- 
dividual pupil whose parents cause him to 
be underprivileged. 


On the other hand it must be kept con- 
stantly in mind that the main goal of the 
teaching church is the family unit. If the 
family chooses not to enlist for a full 
church-family curriculum, the church ought 
not to be a partner with the home which re- 
jects its obligation by thrusting its children 
and full responsibility for their religious 
life upon the church. Moreover it is in- 
correct to condemn this proposal — as some 
may do — by drawing a parallel with the 
public school which not only enrolls any 
child but in recent years has accepted a 
continually enlarged place in the education 
of the child. Of course the public school 
accepts all children — from any kind of 
home (with a few unusual exceptions). 
This is a legal requirement, but the people 
who say organized religion is a different 
matter are perfectly right. It is different; 
precisely because it is a voluntary matter of 
personal faith and will. Responsibility for 
the developing faith of the child devolves 
mainly upon his parents, and the whole tone 
of family living. And for the church to 
be content with what amounts to isolating 
the child from his family and hoping to 
educate him religiously — and in addition 
to permit parents to think this system fruit- 
ful — is to operate contrary to what we 
know about how learning and moral and 
religious growth take place. The modern 


church simply must not stop short of fam- 
ily enlistment and commitment. 

But when the church holds up such high 
standards, is it not trying to force parents 
to a position which religious freedom in 
general and liberal Protestantism in par- 
ticular rule out? 


There are three main aspects to this ques- 
tion: (1) What is the church? (2) What 
is meant here by standards? (3) What is 
religious freedom, anyway? 

Basic PHILOSOPHY 


1. What is the church? One of the 
main points at which confusion arises as to 
whether or not the church has the right to 
require parents to meet certain conditions 
before enrolling children for Sunday teach- 
ing, has to do with the question: What 
is the church? Originally the Church of 
Christ was a voluntarily gathered band 
of his professing followers who elected to 
join themselves in community — a wor- 
shipping, working, ministering community, 
strengthening the individual member and 
keeping alive the message of their Lord 
against the day of his return when he would 
draw them to himself, away from the evils 
of a corrupt world. 


Historically, when the church has truly 
been the church, it has been a voluntary 
community within, but not of, the larger 
secular community. The community of 
Christians has always been at points at odds 
with current secular standards, holding it- 
self apart and inviting others to abrogate 
the larger community for the Christian one. 
But always the individual who elected to 
leave the world was required to meet the 
conditions of faith and practice inherent 
in the Christian order before he could enter 
into its fellowship. Coercion? Hardly. 
But neither a provision whereby half-hearted 
measures sufficed to admit the man of the 
world to the realm of Christ on earth. 


The question next arises: Is the church 
school the church at work as teacher, or is 
the Sunday teaching program of the church 
a special service tacked on, to which any 
one may come, much as he attends a rum- 
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mage sale? The individual, I take it, goes 
to the sale to get something . That is all 
right. That is the function of making rum- 
mage available to the general public — so 
that individuals can get something. One 
hardly expects even regular visitors to an 
annual sale to become communicants of the 
Sisterhood of Rummage Workers. To gain 
this status one must work, share effort, 
fraternize, have fellowship in common 
cause; ia short, give as well as get. As 
with the rummage sorority, so with the 
church fellowship. 


The church which considers its teaching 
program as an addendum, rather than an 
inherent function of the community of 
Christ, has cast itself in the role of an 
agent supplying goods across the counter. 
An agency supplying the needs of people 
may be socially and educationally helpful. 
But it is not a religious agency, though it be 
the church, when it stops short of the ideal 
of mutuality among its members, of recipro- 
cal relationships, of giving before taking, 
of sharing before demanding, of having 
communion one with another instead of 
holding apart, person from person and 
group from group. 


What is the teaching church? As the 
church is its people, rather than just its 
ministerial staff, so the teaching church is 
the people teaching. First, its fathers and 
mothers teaching in the home; then, a 
smaller group of adults, teaching in church 
classes on Sunday mornings. Both groups — 
parents in the home and adults in the church 
— may choose to teach religion or not. If 
the Sunday morning teachers elect to guide 
growing persons in their religious expe- 
riences, implicit in this choice is the require- 
ment that these teachers meet certain con- 
ditions. They must believe in Christianity, 
search for its meanings, seek to abide by 
its implications and guide others in the 
same process. Moreover, these teachers 
must meet the very practical requirements 
of following a schedule, being on time on 
Sunday mornings, ready with ideas, knowl- 
edge and equipment calculated to benefit the 
individual child and the group as they pur- 
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sue the Christian life. 


Volunteer Sunday morning teachers -—- 
as a part of the teaching church — have 
to make definite commitments of faith and 
time, purpose and energy, as they fulfill 
their function. It would seem only fair and 
sensible that the other teaching part of the 
Christian community — the home — be 
expected also to make definite commitments 
and regularly seek to fulfill ts function as 
religious teacher. Granted that the home 
is in many cases ill-equipped either by desire 
or understanding to teach religion, it is 
nevertheless actually teaching some kind of 
religion — or irreligion, often by its very 
nature of being negative. Nor will the home 
which knows that it should be carrying its 
responsibility as religious teacher, ever be- 
come fit to teach until it sets out with pur- 
pose and commitment to do so. Meantime, 
that part of the teaching church known as 
Sunday teachers would do well to force the 
issue — which is something quite different 
from forcing parents — in such wise that 
that part of the teaching church known as 
fathers and mothers will take a stand, one 
way or another. It is both good tactic and 
good religion to seek to educate parents 
gradually to the point where they may more 
or less automatically move forward of their 
own volition and carry their major share in 
guiding their children. But it is also good 
education and close to the way profound 
religion operates within the human spirit, 
to set the stage for decision-making. 


There comes a time when deliberate 
choice must be made, else growth is retarded 
and atrophy sets in. This is why it would 
seem well for a church to work toward a 
time when parents will be asked to make 
their decision — either to enter more fully 
into the fellowship of the teaching church or 
to take their families and find the kind of 
church that is willing to limp along with 
them. This position certainly provides for 
freedom of choice. Moreover it would tend 
to cause the family as a unit to make its 
choice in religious matters. A by-product 
might well come from the family learning 
to practice and study religion together — a 
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much needed by-product: family unity. 

Patently the church which takes this 
position relative to its teaching must be the 
kind of church which is ready to do a 
thorough-going job of elevating all aspects 
of its life, putting meaning into Christian 
fellowship, re-defining Christian community. 
During the process it needs to inform its 
constituency, wrestle with the issues in all 
its groups, and move forward as a unit by 
intellectual illumination and spiritual com- 
mitment. Not divisiveness but considered 
unity is the key. All this exploration points 
toward decision, corporate and individual. 
And after decision, readiness to take the 
consequences; which probably would entail 
numerical loss — for a time at least. But 
greater growth and added spiritual values 
should far more than outweigh any shrink- 
age of numbers. 


This is not an argument for the church- 
exclusive, opposed to the church-inclusive, 
so much as it is a plea for the church-inten- 
sive — the church-purposeful. 

2. What is meant by standards? The 
policy of enrolling the family unit instead 
of the individual child only, conceives of 
standards very simply. Sunday morning 
teachers of children at the church are not 
asked to check items on a list, thereby in 
part demonstrating their fitness and willing- 
ness to teach. But if they had little concep- 
tion of their teaching task, they might wel- 
come a list of suggestions or standards, 
which if followed would help them in their 
job. In the case of parents, the teachers of 
religion in the home, a list of suggestions 
could be provided on an announced regis- 
tration day so that the home may know at 
what points to tackle its part of the job. 
The list of items on the Family Registration 
Form (next page) is suggestive of a plan 
used in Winnetka, Illinois. It should be 
kept in mind that no parent is expected to 
check all items. Nor should there be any 
insistence that certain items are more im- 
portant than others. 

The child whose parents fail to check any 
item, or who may not even sign the regis- 
tration form, will at first of course, be ad- 





mitted to the church school. Later, when the 
family-unit policy might be put into full 
effect, the same kind of procedure for en- 
rollment would be followed, with the differ- 
ence that unless the parents gave some 
indication of working with the other 
teachers of their child, that family would not 
be admitted to the program of the teaching 
church. It is conceivable that some parents, 
who might refuse to sign for specific items, 
would attend conferences at the church 
and/or do their job of teaching at home. 
This would certainly be genuine evidence 
that such parents are taking their respon- 
sible place as home teachers of religion. 

Dr. Samuel Harkness, of the Winnetka 
Congregational Church, says of this pro- 
posal: 

“Think of this as a long-range program 
with persuasion, not coercion, as the means 
employed for its achievement, and realize 
that its fulfillment means that a solution will 
be found not alone for unnumbered personal 
tragedies but also for the proven inherent 
weakness of democracy.” 


3. What is religious freedom? Religious 
freedom connotes, among other things, the 
individual conscience and its relationship 
with God. Even the liberal Protestant 
church that may vest its authority in the con- 
cept of local autonomy, in the will of the 
congregation rather than in a bishop or 
creed, still finds need for a covenant relation 
between the group (the Christian com- 
munity) and the individual — as well as the 
individual and his God. The covenant of a 
church may be interpreted elastically, but it 
does imply certain definite commitment. 
Otherwise its meaning could reach little 
more than a superficial level. If, in practice, 
many communicants fail to actualize the 
meaning of the covenant relationship, the 
blame must rest with the thoughtful ones 
among us who have not given sufficient 
attention to pointing out some of the specific 
aspects of Christian commitment. 

A re-reading of a version of the Salem 
covenant, printed below, would seem to 
warrant full acceptence of both the thesis 
of this paper and the suggested detailed 
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FAMILY REGISTRATION FORM 


FAMILY OF 


.. DATE 








ADDRESS 


St Sao 





(One or both parents will fill out this form) 


NAMES OF CHILDREN: 


CED. ct nnciealel Grade ne Public SCHOOL nec eeeceeeeneeeee 
SEE Grade ........... Age —— Public School ———__. 
i aOR er: Geade ...... Age ——. Public School ——— 
EM ee Grade .......... ope . Public School 2... 


(The suggestions below indicate some ways by which homes can guide 
the child’s religious growth. Please select items on which you wish 


to act.) 
(Note: This plan is designed for children up to high school. Do 
you think it should include high school freshmen? .............. ) 

De sictitouns Examine the curriculum outline for my child’s grade- 
level. 

DS acca Read lesson references for my own benefit. 

Bi. creeds Study lesson during week with child. 

©. ccnenintaien Use the church library and reference shelves. 

, eenaees Take part in monthly study conferences. 

_ Ne Arrange for personal interview with the ministers as the 
need may arise. 

| ee Attend the parents’ class, Sunday morning at 10:15 
o'clock. 

_ Sear Attend church. 

__ enn Secure religious magazines for the home. 

DU cicancaice Use devotional booklet with the family. 

_ ppnaaa Help church school teachers on Sunday mornings if 


called upon. 


_: See Practice making decisions by measuring them by Christian 
principles as I understand them. 





I, the Mother 
the Father 


and / or 


wish our family to take 





full advantage of the Church-Family curriculum. 


pees 2 NUICH. $s 





I, (we) belong to 





procedures. “We purpose to devote our- 
selves to the study, the practice and spread 
of Christianity.” ‘We will endeavor to... 
be loyal to this fellowship . . . . and attend 
the meetings of this church.” These seem at 
a glance to be fairly definite. After consider- 
able pondering of their meaning they stand 
out sharply, inelastic. Further, the covenant 
calls for walking together in the ways which 
God reveals ‘“‘unto us in his blessed Word of 
truth.” Unless we are inclined to operate 
within the framework of Catholicism and 
hence prefer to rely on the priest (the min- 
ister) to expound the Word definitively, 


then we must dig in for ourselves and 
through individual and group study find out 
both the content and implications of this 
blessed Word of truth. But, here is the 
covenant: 

“We covenant with the Lord, and with 
one another; and do bind ourselves in the 
presence of God, to walk together in all His 
ways, according as He is pleased to reveal 
Himself unto us in His blessed word of 
truth. 

“We purpose to devote ourselves to the 
study, the practice and the spread of Chris- 
tianity. 
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“We will endeavor to be loyal to this 
fellowship; to help one another in the 
Christian life; according to our strength, 
ability and opportunity, to support the work 
and attend the meetings of this Church; 
and in every way to strive to make it a 
power in the service of God and man.” 

Through a covenant relationship the in- 
dividual comes to see that religion is not 
only personal but also communal. Any 
communal relation entails some setting of 
limits within which the individual must 
contain himself, if he is to reap the benefits 
of community. 


This is not the place to discuss fully the 
meaning of freedom of the human spirit, 
except to say that Protestants, like God, must 
leave men free to spurn, if they so will, 
the root-meaning of religion. To be re- 
ligious means to be bound. To be within 
the religious community means that one 
elects to be bound by a group and the 
supranational host of Christian fellows with 
whom he communes and through whom 
God comes close. No statism in America, 
no vigilante body, no dictatorial minister or 
dogmatic group within a local church can 
come forward and successfully force an 
adult or child into the liberal Prostestant 
religious community. The liberal church is 
disposed to leave members of the larger 
community —- the world — free to choose 
Christian fellowship, or pass it by. But 
genuine religious freedom, true freedom of 
conscience, is to be found precisely within 
the binding claims represented by the church 
as Christian community. Citizenship with- 
in the body of Christ actually is an exacting 
relationship — if it is to mean anything. 
We are quick to see that citizenship within 
and based on the claims of the national state 
exacts of us taxes, obedience of the law and 
observance of the spirit of a democratic 
society — to name only a few specific re- 
quirements. And rightly so; otherwise, we 
would have social and political anarchy. 


Even as citizenship within a democracy 
both restricts and frees us, makes demands 
of us and releases us for social growth and 
happy self-realization, so the Christian com- 
munity levies its exactions and produces 
freedom of the spirit. Moreover just as 
political and social citizenship has no mean- 
ing without definite structure, so Christian 
citizenship within the fellowship of the 
church loses meaning, sinks to its present 
level of confusion or chaos, unless its com- 
municants define, erect and maintain struc- 
ture more definite than vacuous phrases and 
deferential bows in the general direction 
of the Father of Jesus. This is why it is 
imperative for the church-intensive to deline- 
ate its character and then hold up standards 
for its communicants. 


CONCLUSION 

The church is one. It is not a church 
and a church school. We ought to drop the 
phrases “Sunday school” and “church 
school.” When a child goes on Sunday to 
his class he goes to his church, the church 
of his family or the church which his in- 
terests may lead his family to enter, joining 
with the Christian family of God in the 
religious community. The Christian family 
in the home is basic to the larger Christian 
family, the Church. The Church és family; 
it is also families. Both the smaller and the 
larger family, both the single family and the 
many families, are of central importance in 
any adequate program of religious education. 
For this reason a church-family curriculum 
must be utilized, must be jointly shared by 
home and church. Human society needs this 
emphasis. The individual child needs it. 
Some church ought soon to find the courage 
to chart the way for other churches in Chris- 
tendom, most of which know that religious 
teaching is bankrupt and that they stand in 
deep need of fresh perspective on the mean- 
ing of the Church of Jesus Christ. 








TEACHING RELIGION 





In Britain’s Schools 


MARGARET BONDFIELD* 


REPORT issued in July 1945, entitled 

“A National Basic Outline of Re- 
ligious Instruction”, reveals a remarkable 
change in the approach to this much de- 
bated question. Eight years ago an informal 
gathering of Britain's Anglican and Free 
Church representatives met to search for a 
basis of agreement; later it became an offi- 
cial Committee appointed by the Joint Con- 
ference of the National Society of the 
Church of England and the Free Church 
Council; later still, representatives of the 
Association of Education Committees and 
of the National Union of Teachers were 
invited to confer. © 


In 1944 at a Conference of the three 
bodies concerned, a resolution was carried 
unanimously, ‘That this Conference agrees 
to the principle of a National Basic Outline, 
and accepts responsibility for its compila- 
tion.” The discussions thereupon moved to 
a more formal stage and a representative 
and authorized Committee under the Chair- 
manship of Sir James Aitkin (Chairman of 
Manchester Education Committee) has pro- 
duced a unanimous report which, ten years 
ago, would have been unattainable. 

The Outline is offered as a guide to edu- 
cation authorities and, in particular, to 
teachers in working out schemes of religious 
teaching in the light of the new Education 
Act; it has a valuable appendix which sets 
out the effect of the Act and makes clear its 
profound changes in the responsibility of 
the education authority. 

Hitherto religious education has been an 
optional subject depending upon the deci- 





*Rt. Hon. Margaret Bondfield, J.P., P.C, 
LL.D., as Minister of Labor in 1929-1931, was 
Britain’s first woman Cabinet Minister. 


sion of the local education authority; if such 
local authority exercised its option then the 
teachers in that area were required to accept 
the condition unless the head of the school 
cared to make other arrangements for the 
exception of individual teachers from the 
duty of religious instruction. The new 
Education Act reverses the procedure. Now 
the education authority is obliged to provide 
for religious teaching in their schools, but 
all teachers may exercise the option. Thus 
freedom of choice is transferred from the 
authority to the teacher without any pos- 
sibility of a shadow being cast upon their 
professional standards of ability or of a 
catechism on their personal beliefs. 

The Aitken Report, if implemented, 
promises release from the old sectarian 
wrangles which haunted and thwarted all 
attempts to secure an agreed plan of reli- 
gious teaching and opens up for the teacher 
a realm of service willingly given in whole- 
hearted sincerity. 

The Aitken Committee welcomes this 
change but expresses strong objection to the 
position retained by His Majesty’s Inspectors 
in Elementary Schools of the right of in- 
spection over religious teaching ‘which may 
ruin the whole scheme”. It is too much 
like perpetuating the cultural and social gulf 
between the Elementary and the Public 
Schools which we hope will now be bridged. 


The Report points out: “It does not 
require much imagination to picture what 
may happen when the subject reported on 
is religious education for which no objective 
tests can be devised. Nor is it difficult to 
appreciate the way in which teachers who 
may be ardent Christians and actual mem- 
bers of a particular denomination, view the 
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prospect of submitting to reports which 
may be professionally devastating, if not 
professionally damning.” 


The Committee suggests that H. M. In- 
spectors should attend, not as inspectors to 
report, but as worshipping and co-ordinating 
colleagues at the time of worship and 
prayer. 

The outline of study gives great scope to 
the teacher: suggests a beginning for in- 
fants in story form “which should be of a 
kind to preserve the joy of the story,” with 
the use of pictures, plays, free dramatization 
and other forms of expression. For the 
next age group, the stories of the life of 
Jesus and of how Christianity spread, 
through the adventures and travels of its 
early preachers and heroes. 

For the Secondary Schools, a study of the 
Bible viewed as a continuous record of 
God’s unfolding purpose and man’s re- 
sponse to it, is recommended. 


In laying down a very comprehensive 
outline of work in detail, the Committee 
warns against over-crowding the syllabus — 
“Omission is as important as inclusion in 
the formulation of a good scheme.” Above 
all, avoid monotony. At no stage should 
the teaching be divorced from the life of 
the pupils — the over-riding aim being to 
ensure to every child in Britain a familiarity 
with the Bible and a real interest in the 
subject of religion, so that its influence may 
remain through life; the pupils may face 
problems of personal and social ethics under 
informed guidance; that “they may be made 
aware of the need for the moral and spiritual 
training based on the principles and stand- 
ards of Christianity: and the influence of 


Christianity on the lives of men, on the 
social conditions of a country, and on the 
development of Western Civilization.” 

The Committee suggests that the spirit of 
enquiry should be welcomed, stimulated 
and fostered; comparisons should be made 
with the beliefs of other religions; “Any 
syllabus should encourage freshness of ap- 
proach to the subject as well as presentation 
of the subject. For this a high degree of 
flexibility should be allowed.” 

But there is a more fundamental reason 
to rejoice at the possibility of intelligent 
guidance for the young mind in this period 
of our history. As Sir Eric Phipps, late 
Ambassador to France, stated in The Sunday 
Times, ‘““We are all of us nearer the gutter 
and farther from the stars than we were in 
September 1939; our sensibilities have be- 
come more blunted, our values reduced. 
We have slipped down the scale of civiliza- 
tion without even being aware of the fact.” 
. In the Atomic Age in which these school 
children will have to meet unknown and 
unforeseeable consequences of the emer- 
gence of the new power — both devastaiing 
and creative — they will need a more sure 
foundation of belief than that so far given 
in our Elementary Schools, as to the source 
of moral and spiritual strength for the in- 
dividual and as a guide to the good life to 
be lived only in the world-wide fellowship 
of peoples. 

Therefore we welcome this new plan for 
the religious teaching in the British schools 
— but it must be supplemented by religious 
practice in the home and elsewhere if 
school leavers are to get the full fruition of 
their studies. 
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Church School Curriculum 


AUBREY B. HAINES 


Pilgrim Church, Pomona, California. 


HE CHIEF characteristic of religious 

education is the confusion which be- 
sets it. Those concerned with church school 
teaching on one hand feel that attendance 
should be increased, while on the other hand 
they seem to feel that almost any means is 
justifiable if the end can be reached. But 
they feel, too, that attendance must be the 
end of their efforts and that the means of 
getting attendance is to revert to clever 
technics. However, such people, if thor- 
oughly questioned, are often ready to admit 
that attendance is not quite the end of the 
church school after all. Indeed, at times 
they can even be persuaded that the func- 
tion of the church school is religious educa- 
tion. And from this starting point it is 
possible to lead them to believe that such 
education implies a curriculum. 


But from here on the field needs leader- 
ship, for the great crisis in the church 
school is now upon us. Interest, we know, 
is definitely on the wane. Recently a di- 
rector of religious education whose own 
Sunday school is a flourishing institution 
predicted that within fifty or seventy-five 
years the church school will become extinct. 
If this is true it should be saved, and if it 
is to be saved something must be done and 
done now to understand the meaning of re- 
ligious teaching and to bring the church 
school to the right practice of its particular 
function. 

The chief confusion of religious educa- 
tors is the lack of knowledge of what consti- 
tutes a curriculum. To some of them 


visual aids are quite the thing. Others like 
field trips and visits to other churches to 
show their boys and girls how other people 
worship. Still others are largely commit- 
ted to the use of quarterlies or workbooks. 
The confusion existing in the minds of those 
who write and of those who use church 
school quarterlies can best be illustrated by 
an examination of some of the things the 
quarterlies contain. I have on my desk as I 
write this article a quarterly prepared for 
boys and girls of Junior High School age. 
The quarter’s work is titled Mark’s Report 
of the Life of Our Lord Jesus Chirst. The 
lessons somewhat fully cover the life of 
Christ as recorded by Mark. There is some 

indication in the treatment of the lessons © 
that they are meant to apply to the boys and 
girls studying them. For example, in the 
seventh lesson one is asked if he can be 
called great in light of the fact that greatness 
consists of serving. But obvious through- 
out the lessons is the point that facts are 
given preference to the teachings and ideas 
of Christ. Are we to be led to believe that 
if a child has mastered the facts of the les- 
son he has also mastered the meaning of it? 


Or here is a quarterly, prepared for boys 
and girls of the Junior department, devoted 
to a study of the Old Testament. It asks 
questions to be filled out by the children. 
The first lesson, How the Bible Was Made, 
begins by inquiring: ‘‘What different kinds 
of books are in our library? Are there sep- 
arate shelves for the different kinds? How 
are they arranged?” The lesson ends by 
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having the children write down the names 
of the thirty-nine books of the Old Testa- 
ment. Thus the lesson starts out as a be- 
ginner’s course for a librarian and ends as a 
beginner’s course in ancient Hebrew litera- 
ture. 


It is not difficult to see from an examina- 
tion of these two quarterlies that although 
the writers knew religious education implies 
a study of the Bible they were unable to 
formulate lessons based on the latent truths 
within the Bible. And these quarterlies are 
symbols of much church school lesson ma- 
terial. 


At this point the question may well arise: 
are facts a sound element of the curriculum? 
For example, if a child is trained to be a 
veritable Quiz Kid on the Bible, may we say 
that he has a good liberal religious educa- 
tion? It is difficult to see how a great 
knowledge of Biblical facts can stimulate 
one to wish to lead a religious life. It is 
symbolic that the ancient Hebrews, brought 
up to revere the letter of the Law, were in- 
capable of applying their laws to the good 
life and the good society. 


If facts are insufficient to determine a 
church school curriculum, what is sufficient? 
and how shall we arrive at it? In deter- 
mining the content of the curriculum we 
must first ask what are the ends of religious 
education. Are they, as some tell us, to 
make the boys and girls church members, 
regular in attendance and consistent in con- 
tributing financially to the church? To 
make them mission-conscious, future mis- 
sionaries, or good contributors to home and 
foreign mission work? To make them 
aware of the evolutionary means by which 
theological thought has come down the ages? 


Suppose a church school curriculum em- 
phasizes church membership, missions, and 
the evolution of theology. Would those 
brought up on teaching be aware of the 
myriad theological, moral, and spiritual 
truths of the Bible on reaching maturity? 
Or would they find themselves in the predic- 
ament of a woman of twenty-one who re- 
cently admitted that she could not under- 


stand Matthew even though she had been 
brought up in the church school. 


The question comes down to this: are 
the present ends of religious education in- 
telligent ends? It is quite evident that if 
they were the Bible would no longer be a 
closed book to children. If the church 
school directed the child to the ends of life 
the child on reaching maturity should know 
how to live the good life. 


If in our search for the ends of religious 
education we are not satisfied with what we 
have, let us consider the nature of those 
we are teaching. We know that children are 
moral, rational, and spiritual beings. The 
ends of religious education then should be 
to help them to develop to the maximum 
these inherent attributes. 


We can do this only as we realize what 
these attributes imply. As a moral being 
it is implied that the child is a member of 
society and is therefore confronted with 


- social problems. As a rational being he has 


personal problems which can be solved in 
the light of reason. And as a spiritual 
being he is capable of conviction, insight, 
and the fullest development of his spiritual 
nature. 


If then the child is confronted with prob- 
lems, with morals, and with the need for 
self-development, religious education must 
be so geared that its ends conform to the na- 
ture and potentialities of the child. This 
implies that religious teaching must be un- 
derstood to include three specific phases. 
The first of these is theology. If human 
beings are created in the image of God they 
must know what is meant by the existence 
and nature of God, the destiny of man, di- 
vine revelation, conversion, consecration, sal- 
vation, immortality, and how to account for 
the presence of evil in the world. These are 
known as basic theological questions. 


Supplementing these are personal prob- 
lems bound to arise in the life of any human 
being because he is rational. What is the 
religious life? How may we attain it? What 
can religion do with our possibilities, our 
fears, worries, anxieties, feelings of depres- 
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‘sion? What are the moral virtues? This 
is known as applied theology. 


Finally come the social problems. What 
do we mean by the brotherhood of man? 
Why do we want it? Are we our brother’s 
keeper? What is justice? What do we 
mean by the good society? How shall we 
make it durable? This is the social gospel. 


If these basic theological, moral, and so- 
cial questions lead to a good liberal religious 
education then they constitute the ends of 
religious education, and the church school 
curriculum must be based on these ends. 
But how shall we teach these questions, and 
how can we make sure that they are effec- 
tively answered for the young people? 
Hence arises the question of the source of 
material for church school teaching. 


It should not be surprising to know that 
since the Bible is our highest source of wis- 
dom it is also the greatest textbook for re- 
ligious teaching. For in it we have a great 
account of God and His revelation to man. 
But the material in the Bible does not al- 
ways appear consistent, and it is very diffi- 
cult if not impossible to separate the myths 
from the historical accounts. What then 
can we do but search for the basic moral, 
spiritual, and social truths in the Bible and 
make them contemporary in our classroom 
teaching? With narratives and passages 
from the Bible a good teacher can choose the 
title for a lesson, form a thesis, teach the 
lesson in the light of its ancient meaning, 
and conclude with a good contemporary ap- 
plication for the students. If this is done 
well what more do we need? 


It is obvious of course that we need such 
teaching at every age level in the church 
school. This means adults as well as small 
children. The advantages of such teaching 
would be far greater than the usual methods 
adopted for most classes. With this plan 
each lesson becomes an entity in itself. Thus 
a visitor, if he were to attend church school 
only once in his life, could get some under- 
standing of the meaning of religion for his 
life. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


But an important question arises. How 
can we obtain teachers and train them to 
use this method? Of course we must get 
only those who have a great interest in the 
work. With some instruction and a good 
understanding of the Bible an intelligent 
person can make a good teacher. But he 
must learn not to be satisfied with medioc- 
rity. He must be always on the lookout to 
improve his teaching methods and the con- 
tent of his lessons. 


Who knows? If we can once get good 
teachers and a first rate curriculum, the prob- 
lems of church school attendance and in- 
creasing church school membership may tend 
to solve themselves. Indeed we may even 
find that we need no longer concern our- 
selves with methods of stimulating interest 
in the young: with inter-church athletics, 
games, dances, parties, and all those extra- 
curricular activities known as the social life 
of the church. And we may find that if the 
church school is well prepared to educate for 
religious freedom, the problem of persuad- 
ing parents to send their children to such a 
church school would be much easier. 


If the curriculum is not what it should 
be it must be improved. How much longer 
can we expect parents to send their children 
to the church school with a dime or a quar- 
ter for the offering in the hope that their 
children will get a good liberal religious 
education only to find that they are being 
furnished certain trivial, incoherent, and in- 
consequential facts? 


Can we out of understanding arrive at a 
first-rate curriculum capable of meeting the 
intellectual, spiritual, and moral needs of 
society? It is an article of my faith that we 
can. If we can, we must set out to obtain 
the finest possible curriculum and to find 
and prepare those teachers who can best 
serve in teaching it. And we must do it 
now. Only thus can we hope to meet the 
increasing need for moral and spiritual up- 
lift in society. Only thus can we struggle to 
meet the challenge of our time. 














Early Impressions 


ARE VERY LASTING 


AMSEL B. BARTON 


Eastern Washington College of Education. 


“ UNTIE, where does Jesus live? 

How can God see me if I run 
away? What does Jesus make butterflies 
out of? Can we take our nice house with 
us when we go to heaven, and can Toy go 
too?” 

I was taking my three four-year-old neph- 
ews home from vacation church school and 
these were a few of the questions with which 
I was being bombarded. The day hefore 
they had seen the flannelgraph and heard 
the story of THE GOOD SAMARITAN 
and on the way home that day I had heard 
about “‘the man who was covered with blood 
and was lying in the water.” Happy-go- 
lucky Paul had worried about him. 

“Who hurted him, Auntie? Why did 
he? Where did the mean man go?” 


When Bobby asked, “Where does Jesus 
live?” I replied with, “Jesus doesn’t live 
here now.” 

“But Auntie,” said Bobby, “the song 
says ‘Jesus loves me’. How can He love me 
if He doesn’t live here?” 


Richard had recently reported to his 
mother that “every day at ‘bacation’ school 
we go upstairs and see Jesus.” 


These unanswerable questions and re- 
marks disturbed me because they indicated 
that the little lads were in a sad state of 
confusion. This was their first experience 
in church and here they were already grap- 
pling with problems far beyond their ability 
to solve. I questioned my wisdom in expos- 
ing them to such a situation. 


The two weeks’ experience awakened in 
me once again a vital concern for the Chris- 


tian education of very young children. In 
re-thinking the whole problem I recalled my 
own difficult experience as a young adult in 
trying to organize the jumble of confused, 
unreal, impractical bits of ideas and facts 
about religion gleaned as a little child in 
Sunday school into a workable, satisfying 
philosophy of Christian living. I thought 
of the people I know who have never suc- 
ceeded in overcoming these childhood ideas, 
and who now, as adults, have no practical 
religion by which to live. I remembered 
the number of times in my public school 
work I have heard mothers in study groups 
raise the question, “How can I explain God 
to my child? He can’t seem to understand 
the difference between God and Santa 
Claus.” I recalled the times I have asked 
five and six year olds such questions as: 
What makes it light outdoors in the day- 
time? What gives light outdoors at night? 
Where do butterflies come from? Who is 
president of our country? What makes it 
warm outdoors? Far too often the answer 
has come back very glibly and without the 
slightest evidence of independent thinking, 
— “Jesus”. 


It is so easy for well-meaning church 
school teachers to tell children that God, 
or Jesus, (in a sincere attempt to bring the 
idea to the child’s level), makes everything 
beautiful in the world, such as bees and 
butterflies. They do not seem to realize 
that the immature thinking of the child 
puts a realistic interpretation to such a state- 
ment and he builds a mental picture of a 
man cutting out butterflies much as he has 
seen his mother cut out gingerbread boys. 
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Would it not be better for the church 
school to delay the introduction of the term 
God and even Jesus until children are old 
enough to gain clear concepts which will 
not have to be broken down later and re- 
placed — provided they are fortunate enough 
to be able to replace them? 


If we take an all-round look at four-year- 
olds we can quickly see the reason for delay- 
ing the introduction of such abstract terms. 
In the first place they are very realistic and 
concrete in their thinking. They live in the 
“here and now” and they want “here and 
now” answers to their “who, why, when, 
where, and how” questions. Their concepts 
of time and distance are undeveloped. 
Stories for them need to be of things and 
people they know about in their immediate 
world. Later they can be taken very care- 
fully and gradually from the known, con- 
crete facts to the less known, more abstract 
facts. Outside of church school we would 
not think of telling Bobby or Richard or 
Paul about children or adults in other 
countries or of historical characters such as 
Christopher Columbus, George Washington, 
or Abraham Lincoln. Why, then, should 
we tell them stories about Jesus and others 
living in or before his time, who lived 
thousands of years ago and in a country 
whose customs and habits are far removed 
from those of which they have any knowl- 
edge? There is grave danger in so doing that 
they will develop fanciful concepts toward 
Jesus and he will eventually be placed in the 
same category as Santa Claus and assigned 
to the land-of-make-believe. The Christian 
religion lacks reality for many people to- 
day because of the confusing unreal atti- 
tudes toward Jesus and God which were 
developed when they were children in Sun- 
day school. 


We would do much better to make the 
church school for these little ones a place 
where, first of all, they would have the 
opportunity to learn and practice the pre- 
cepts of the Christian religion. Let us 
think what these precepts are: faith, hope, 
love, kindness, consideration, honesty, gen- 
erosity. These interpreted into a four-year- 


old’s life are: 


a feeling of security, hap- 
piness, affection for others, taking turns, 
sharing, and accepting the contribution of 
others. 


Paul and Bobby and Richard and their 
contemporaries will best learn the meanings 
of these precepts in a pleasant, happy en- 
vironment where they feel secure and con- 
fident that the adults in charge are kind, 
considerate, just, honest, and affectionate. 
Fortunately our churches are now seeing 
the importance of building out-of-the-cellar 
classrooms for children which are light, airy, 
and cheerful. We need to go further — 
some already have — and equip nursery 
and kindergarten classrooms with a variety 
of play materials, with which children may 
learn to play, to take turns, to share, and 
to be considerate of others. 


Such classrooms should provide a place 
for materials of nature to be brought in 
and displayed. Nothing can build a better 
understanding of or appreciation of the 
supernatural than the observation of mira- 
cles taking place daily in the world about 
us. Little Paul and many of his pals have 
a natural interest in flowers, plants, birds, 
bees, butterflies, and all kinds of animal 
life. Church school teachers can do much 
teaching of the Christian religion with the 
materials of nature. 


Then could we not delay the presentation 
of Bible stories and religious songs until a 
later date in our church schools? Four-year- 
olds should have stories and songs by all 
means, but not stories and songs of abstract 
ideas presented long ago by people who 
lived thousands of miles away! And any 
story from the Bible is inevitably that. Now 
you will be thinking that these children 
should be getting a heritage of such beau- 
tiful stories as those about the baby Moses 
and the baby Jesus. I'll grant that some 
such carefully selected stories may do them 
no harm now. The thing I am concerned 
about is that since these stories are so far 
removed from their own lives and their 
background of information and understand- 
ing they will eventually develop a feeling 
that they are not real at all, but only make- 
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believe. And that is exactly what we would 
avoid if we really want our children to have 
a practical Christianity as they grow older. 
We want them to know and enjoy mythical 
stories but certainly not in connection with 
the Bible. Later, when their concepts of 
time and distance are better developed, they 
should by all means have these stories. It 
is their rightful heritage. 


In public school education, we think the 
best kind of education for the future is edu- 
cation which will help the child to live best 
in his everyday life. Richard and Paul and 
Bobby should be having stories of contem- 
porary children who have problems similar 
to their own, and of how, with the help of 
understanding adults, they solve these prob- 
lems and with what results. Such stories 
help them to solve their own problems of 
living. Stories and songs of nature, too, 
and of home and family, of those who are 
friendly and helpful in everyday life. Such 
stories and songs are meaningful and inter- 
esting to them because they know about the 
subject matter. 


Many sincere teachers would be shocked, 
I know, to think of not teaching the Bible 
to these little ones. Yet when we teach 
love, one for another, kindness, helpfulness, 
generosity, and all these we are teaching the 
Bible in a way which our four-year-olds can 
understand. Later, when concepts of these 
Christian precepts have been developed, 
Richard will have a basis for understanding 
the Bible verse which he sadly lacked last 
summer. His teacher couldn’t understand 
why he had such a time memorizing his 
verse. It was the shortest of all, — “Love 
truth”. He could repeat all the other verses 
long before he could remember his own. 
But the others were all long enough to have 
at least some rhyme and rhythm. When 
trying to say his own for his mother he 
could remember “Love”. He would then 
affectionately put his arms around his mother 
and “‘love’’ her, then say, ““What’s that other 
word?” As yet he had no concept of the 
abstract word “truth” and thus found it very 
hard to remember. No, the Bible was not 


written to be used verbatim with little chil- 
dren. 


There are those who say it is a good thing 
for children to store up these beautiful 
verses while they are little, so they will have 
them to recall and use when they are older. 
In reply to this I would say that in school 
when we are teaching a child to read we 
know the most important phase of the task 
is to teach him to like to read while he is 
learning the technique. If he develops a 
dislike for reading, he will not use the skill 
to advantage when he has mastered it. I 
am convinced that this holds true in teaching 
the Bible to little children. If they are 
taught to memorize meaningless passages 
which they cannot understand at this time 
and thus cannot possibly enjoy, there is 
danger that they will build up an attitude of 
dislike for the Bible and its contents. The 
ministers of our churches frequently deplore 
the fact that adults do not read the Bible, 
and I am sure it is deplorable. But I am 
also sure that more people would read the 
Bible with pleasure today had they not de- 
veloped a feeling of dislike for it as chil- 
dren, at which time they were required to 
memorize long, meaningless passages. 


There remains this one outstandingly weak 
spot, it seems to me, and it is very impor- 
tant. Early impressions are very lasting. 
If, as a result of wrong teaching at this 
early, highly impressionable age, the child 
gets the idea that the Christian religion is 
unreal, impractical, and confusing, he may 
find it impossible to reconstruct his thinking 
later to get a workable practical religion by 
which to live. 


If, on the other hand, we can guide the 
developing minds of these our youngest so 
that they see Christianity as a concrete prac- 
tical way of life; if we can give them the 
opportunity of practicing these Christian 
precepts under the direction of church school 
leadership and in the atmosphere of the 
great Christian church — perhaps some day 
we may have a generation of clear thinking 
adults who will know how to settle national 
and international problems without going to 
war. 
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RELIGION IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
AS SEEN IN THREE GOOD BOOKS 


A. M. HENDERSON: Vitalizing Liberal Educa- 
tion (Harper, 1945). 

“Amherst Tomorrow” (Amberst Alumni Council 
News, February, 1945). 

The Harvard Committee Report (General Edu- 
cation in a Free Society, Harvard University 
Press, 1945). 


Henderson, in this study of the liberal arts 
program, declares in the Preface that liberal 
education is the most needed in the postwar world 
and the least wanted. Liberal education has been 
sitting on the sidelines and has failed to produce 
the leadership it should. The answer he finds 
in the fact that it has stressed knowledge for its 
own sake, the education for the gentleman, the 
man of leisure. In that respect our liberal educa- 
tion in this country is ahead of that of Oxford 
and Cambridge, but our abhorrence of the taint 
of vocational education has been disastrous. In 
this connection he criticizes Dr. Hutchins whose 
recommendations would stratify higher education 
still more, and, though logical in terms of cur- 
ricular arrangement, is not logical in terms of 
education as a life process. Not knowledge for 
its own sake, but the “best defence for what is 
good in culture is to use it dynamically.” (page 
9). 

The new way of learning is the way of ex- 
ploration and experimentation. But the prag- 
matism of Dewey comes to the fore again, “Our 
knowledge of the ultimate truth is therefore rela- 
tive to our immediate experience, which is part 
of the whole chain of human experience.” (page 
10). But where does that leave ultimate truth, 
or revealed truth? It has been said that Dewey 
does not rule out supernatural values, but I fail 
in his writings to find any indication that he 
admits their validity. On the contrary, he in- 
sists that philosophy must give up its search for 
the universal, the absolute, the immovable as a 
vain pursuit and of no consequence. If philosophy 
must be confined to the facts and conclusions of 
science it obviously has no business to deal with 
ultimates. 

This approach seems to be that of Henderson 
also. ‘The approach to higher values in civiliza- 
tion is of necessity experimental. Society, like 
individuals, must make successive trials and evalu- 
ations to reach the higher levels of culture.” (page 
89). The form and direction liberal education 
used to receive from religion is for the most part 
gone; what is needed is a more comprehensive 
view of the possibilities for life on earth. In 
his mind, apparently, religion has served its 
usefulness; there is no indication that he finds it 
necessary today and no reference to it is made 
as part of the curriculum. “If truth is relative, 
the best approaches to it lie in the diversified 


studies of many thousands of scholars and insti- 
tutions. The heart of the studies is to find those 
modes of living which give continuity to a cul- 
ture, and which in the trial-and-error process 
of living have been found to have survival value 
and social utility. From the cumulative effect of 
this research there can be skimmed off a residue 
of principles which become the basic truths by 
which to live for the present and the near future.” 
(page 191). Here one has relativism, pure and 
simple, and a frank denial that there exists a 
priori truths, eternal and transcendent. The 
Harvard report is more hopeful than this in its 
frank recognition of ultimate values. 


It is therefore somewhat puzzling to know 
how Henderson proposes to give the student, 
through liberal arts education, a genuine basis for 
coming to grips with the great issues of the 
universe, to find his place in it and his destiny 
when he leaves out the most essential element in 
that education. L. P. Jacks insists that “reality, 
education and religion should form an indivisible 
unity.” (A Living Universe, page 16). And 
William Clayton Bower stresses the integrating 
factor which religion supplies: ‘Religion, func- 
tionally understood, is by its essential nature a 
comprehending and _ integrating experience”. 
(Church and State in Education, page 69). It 
would seem that Henderson has left out a very 
important desideratum in his scheme of liberal 
education. 


Henderson suggests that the acid test of a 
liberal education is what contribution it makes 
toward the advancing culture of our time. That 
is the function of a liberal education, to help 
advance contemporary culture. It does so through 
the development of an attitude, the attitude of 
thinking; this is the goal of a liberal arts educa- 
tion. Hence students should be given ample 
practice in thinking, should be thrown on their 
own resources to a larger extent than is now 
done in colleges. 


Like the Amherst report, this book strongly 
objects to the artificial separation of general and 
special culture, or between cultural and vocational 
subject matter. Culture, it points out, is not a 
veneer, but a way of life. The curriculum should 
be planned around problems and materials which 
tend to bring together the general and the specific, 
the cultural and the vocational, the theoretical and 
the practical. It proposes that the curriculum be 
focused around the study of vital problems in 
society, but does not specify the arrangement of 
these general problems in the curriculum though 
it does give some suggestions as to the basis of 
arrangement. An interesting feature of this pro- 
posal is that the arrangement of courses should be 
determined by the student according to his needs, 
and not dictated by the college. A faculty ad- 
visor or counselor, tobe sure, assists him in 
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this, but the student is free to make his own 
choice in the light of what he considers his needs. 


As president of Antioch College it is to be 
expected that Henderson should strongly recom- 
mend a combination of practical knowledge with 
theoretical knowledge, and so he speaks of the 
campus as a laboratory in living. The principle 
adhered to throughout is that preparing for the 
future can be best done by learning how to live 
in the present. College is a laboratory for learn- 
ing how to live fully and successfully in the 
ever-continuing present. To that end stress is 
laid upon student-faculty cooperation in the quest 
for a better life. This extends to the government 
of the college community which takes the form 
of commission-manager form of municipal govern- 
ment. This is indeed a democratic form of pro- 
cedure and a radical departure from existing col- 
lege government. That there is much to be said 
for it there is no doubt, but it would appear to 
be a long time coming in the average liberal 
arts college. 


The writer encourages off-campus experiences 
under the direction of competent counselors in 
order to get the student to experience the world 
of reality alongside of the world of ideas. This 
may be done during the school year or during 
the summer months. Here again is a similarity 
to the Amherst recommendation which particu- 
larly emphasizes that this experience be gained 
during the summer and thus the long summer 
vacation be utilized. College credit should be 
given for this experience as part of the course of 
studies. 


In agreement with both the Harvard and the 
Amherst reports, this book advocates that po- 
tential leadership must be drawn from all classes 
of society; there is to be no exclusive class. Edu- 
cation is for leadership, for democratic leadership, 
and this necessitates broadening the base so that 
all ranks of society are included. No specific 
proposals are indicated as to how this selection 
is to be accomplished, but presumably Antioch’s 
program of correlation of work and study would 
provide the wherewithal for those whose financial 
assets were limited. 


The means of revitalizing education, the general 
tenor of the book, is to teach the student how to 
think, and to apply his thinking to the problems 
of society in order to produce a better world, a 
higher culture, a nobler living. To that end all 
courses are directed, all experiences of the stu- 
dent are planned. Teachers are to be educators, not 
teachers of subjects primarily. To the question 
as to what all this education is for, the writer 
answers, “We need to educate for the good 
life.” (page 195). to which no one will object 
though each may have a different interpretation 
of what the good life is. But one can feel more 
assurance about the outcome of that education if 
it did not relegate to limbo religion and super- 
natural values which play so much a part in a 
vital philosophy of life and a dynamic for action. 


The report on “Amherst Tomorrow” is refresh- 
ing, but particularly in its candid recognition of 
the importance of religion and its strategic place in 
the college curriculum and in campus activities. 


Unlike the Harvard Committee report, it does 
not nicely side-step the issue of religion in higher 
education, but faces it squarely and attempts to 
make religion an integral part of the liberal arts 
program. While it emphasizes the importance of 
intellectual training as the function of a college, 
it also stresses the necessity of character develop- 
ment, and recognizes that “actually the intellectual 
life is based on definite spiritual convictions and 
requires emotional discipline, courage, faith and 
sympathy.” (page 103). It expresses the belief 
that the college not only has a right but the duty 
aga such attitudes as part of its teaching 
job. 


Knowledge of the nature of religion is part of 
the equipment of the educated man, it contends, 
and goes on to point out that the present crisis 
in society drives home the fact that the colleges 
have an obligation to teach religion not merely 
descriptively, as the Harvard Committee report 
advocates, but appreciatingly, with the purpose of 
making its resources available for society and for 
the individual alike. This straightforward ap- 
proach must commend itself to anyone seriously 
interested in the problem of the relation of re- 
ligion and higher education. 


The colleges today still have a mission, as 
they did at the time when first founded, but the 
mission is different. It is to save the student 
from skepticism as to his own values and “‘society 
from the results of its ignorance and selfishness.” 
(page 103). To combat the temptations of cyni- 
cism and despair in colleges today, and the emo- 
tional difficulties and selfish materialism of to- 
morrow, the special resources of religion should 
be utilized. This can be done through the cur- 
riculum, through special religious activities, 
through the faculty’s disinterested devotion to 
higher values and through counseling. It recog- 
nizes the importance of an ultimate criterion in 
the selection of a vocation by the student, holding 
that religion is related to a “sense of obligation 
which is present in the major choices the in- 
dividual confronts.” (page 105). This sane ap- 
proach in this area is an encouraging and hopeful 
sign in view of the fact that this criterion is 
seldom, if ever, used in most counseling situa- 
tions. 


The report recommends voluntary chapel serv- 
ices three times a week with two compulsory 
assemblies, but is unique in suggesting that all 
freshmen and sophomores be required to attend 
either college or town church services each Sun- 
day with only three cuts in absence allowed per 
semester. Juniors and seniors attend voluntarily. 
It defends this action by stating that, though 
religion cannot be forced upon anyone since re- 
sponse to it must come from within, nevertheless 
such response cannot be expected from religiously 
illiterate persons, and so the college is obligated 
to see to it that the students are acquainted with 
the basic characteristics of religion; this is part of 
their educational training. “Worship seems to 
us to be a special means of approaching this God 
of values in humility and reverence and of making 
ourselves responsive to what He requires.” (page 
105). The logic is sound and the action recom- 
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mended seems to be a good solution to the 
problem of compulsory chapel and development 
of an appreciation of religious values. 


It recommends a Department of Religious Ac- 
tivities headed by a Director aided by an Assistant 
Director and student leaders of religious organiza- 
tions on the campus. It has as its concern the 
moral and spiritual development of all students 
on the campus. Both directors do administrative 
work and personal counseling, and cooperate with 
the religious organizations in maintaining a bal- 
ance between religious thought and action, i.e., 
projects initiated largely by the students and 
managed by them. Thus a safeguard is set up 
to prevent religion from becoming purely theo- 
retical; this fosters a healthy regard for the prac- 
tical implications of religion in everyday life. 


In the discussion of values the report makes a 
discerning observation. “It is, no doubt, difficult 
to impart values today, because society is not 
agreed on its own standards.” (page 55). Quite 
true. Nevertheless the report insists values can 
be taught, the best way being through teachers 
who have them. It is pertinent, therefore, to 
select the right kind of men for the faculty, but 
at this point the report is disappointing it seems 
to me. While it rightly lays stress upon good 
teaching and scholarship, it fails to mention the 
necessary qualities of religious insight and sensi- 
tiveness to a Christian philosophy of life. Too 
often college teachers have been selected almost 
entirely on the basis of scholarship and teaching 
ability which, desirable as they are, do not neces- 
sarily insure the possession of a positive attitude 
towards Christian ideals and the ability to impart 
them to college students, it being assumed these 
follow as a natural consequence, which has oft 
proven an erroneous assumption. 


The report is to be commended for its demo- 
cratic view of the education process and its in- 
sistence that students of moderate ability should 
be helped to develop their capacities to their 
fullest usefulness as well as special attention 
given to the gifted students. The insistence that 
college must integrate itself with the life about 
it, and inspire students with ideals of service to 
humanity, stirring their imagination and quick- 
ening their devotion to a better world which they 
can help build, does much to obviate the criticism 
of college education being merely academic and 
out of touch with real life. The further recom- 
mendation that part of the summer be spent in 
various types of practical work clinches the argu- 
ment for an integration of theory and practice. 


It vigorously attacks the artificial distinction 
een vocational and cultural education, but 
rightly asserts that vocational training alone is 
insufficient, for the professional man is first of all 
a member of society, a man and a citizen. What 
we need in the future, it claims, is the training 
of more specialists in generalization, i.e., leaders 
who are generalizers, integrators and synthesizers. 
It is the duty of the college to make the student 
see the important relationship of the liberal arts 
courses to mature life as a whole and to his 
future calling. This will not come of itself, it 
believes, and so it suggests a series of meetings in 
the fall and winter for a common discussion of 


the aims, methods and problems of liberal educa- 
tion. 

The report avows the importance of religion in 
life and finds a place for it in college life as an 
integral part of a liberal education, permeating 
both theory and practice. The goal is not merely 
a citizen but a Christian citizen aware of his 
obligations to society and to God, charged with 
the dynamic of Christian service. If Amherst 
adopts this program laid out it promises to be 
an outstanding force of great educational signifi- 
cance, and its young graduates will play an im- 
portant role in changing the American scene. 
It is a program that other liberal arts colleges, 
particularly the church-related schools, would 
do well to follow. 


The Harvard Committee Report emphasizes the 
need of education for a unifying purpose and 
idea to replace that of a century ago which was 
to train the Christian citizen. It finds this pri- 
marily in the old classical education applied to 
modern life, i.e., a knowledge of our heritage, not 
for its own sake, but for an enlightened under- 
standing of the present. To Christians, it ad- 
mits, the Christian view of man and history pro- 
vides both final meaning and immediate stand- 
ards of life (page 43) but for its purposes clas- 
sicism provides the answer for the most part. 
The great classic books, if carefully and assiduous- 
ly studied, will open the mind of the student to 
the intellectual forces that have shaped the West- 
ern mind, and will give to the student an intro- 
duction to his heritage. In this respect, it 
argues, liberal education is much like religious 
education; — education in great books is a sec- 
ular continuation of the spirit of Protestantism 
(page 44). Thus religious education, education 
in great books, and education in modern democracy 
work together to the same end, viz., a belief in 
the idea of society that we inherit, adapt and 
pass on. (page 46). 


It rejects that aspect of Dewey’s pragmatism 
which holds that truth is not known and modi- 
fies his thesis that facts are all-important and that 
we must be led by them. “To study either past 
or present is to confront, in some form or an- 
other, the philosophic and religious fact of man 
in history and to recognize the huge continuing 
influence alike on past and present of the stream 
of Jewish and Greek thought in Christianity.” 
(page 45). It goes on to state that “It is impos- 
sible to escape the realization that our society, 
like any society, rests on common beliefs and that 
a major task of education is to perpetuate them.” 
(page 46). But it does accept the questioning, 
innovating, experimental attitude of pragmatism 
as part of our Western heritage, and is in sym- 
pathy with it rather than in opposition to it. It 
maintains that in the field of science constant ex- 
perimentation must necessarily go on, and in the 
light of new discoveries we must change our ideas 
and concepts and revise our values consequently. 
Science simply implements “the humanism which 
classicism and Christianity have proclaimed.” 
(page 50). 

It goes even a step further when it asserts that 
science has directly fostered the spiritual values 
of humanism. “The true task of education is, 
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therefore, so to reconcile the sense of pattern and 
direction deriving from heritage with the sense 
of experiment and innovation deriving from sci- 
ence that they may exist fruitfully together, as in 
varying degrees they have never ceased to do 
throughout Western history.’” (page 50). Thus it 
rejects pragmatism not in toto but in part only, 
a fact which Rachel H. King (“Harvard vs. 
Christianity” in Christian Century, Jan. 23, 1946) 
fails to mention. The pragmatic view of morals 
is not entirely given up nor is the pragmatic 
view declared entirely false. This is probably 
best illustrated in the following quotation, “ 

two complementary forces are at the root of our 
culture; on the one hand, an ideal of man and 
society distilled from the past but at the same time 
transcending the past as a standard of judgment 
valid in itself, and, on the other hand, the belief 
that no existent expressions of this ideal are final 
but that all alike call for perpetual scrutiny and 
change in the light of new knowledge.” (page 
55). = 


The report stresses the need of vitalizing mod- 
ern education with some kind of pattern, which 
to the committee is a unity of scientific method 
with the direction derived from our heritage. One 
fails to find a dynamic, unifying principle set 
forth, due, in large measure, I think, to the reluct- 
ance to posit absolutes of any kind. The nearest 
approach to it is an assertion that intelligence is 
a way in which all human powers function; in- 
telligence in action is a fruit of education. Yet 
it seems very doubtful that knowledge per se 
is a dynamic as the report seems to imply; all 
our experience in recent years seems to vitiate that 
position. Witness the introduction in recent years 
of courses in character education into the public 
schools as well as the more recent agitation of 
introducing religion into public school educa- 
tion. This in spite of the fact that in this coun- 
try we reputedly had one of the best educational 
systems in the world. 


One gathers from the report that religion is 
considered primarily as an adjunct and not some- 
thing vital to everyday living which should perme- 
ate the entire curriculum. It complains that “al- 
though techniques have been developed for the 
study of natural phenomena, no comparable pro- 
gress has been made in our insight into values.” 
(page 60). Precisely so. But Michael Pupin, 
the great physicist, in the final chapter of his 
autobiography, hazarded the guess that the great- 
est advances in the next fifty years would be in 
the field of psychical research. There is nothing 
in the report of the Harvard Committee to sug- 
gest that Harvard will contribute anything of 
value in this direction, or to indicate that the 
artificial separation of religion from the field of 
aenenet and special knowledge is to be abolished; 

“... we did not feel justified in proposing 
sdlahees instruction as part of the curriculum.” 
(page 76). Thus, while recognizing on the one 
hand that thinking and character go together and 
cannot be separated, the committee on the other 
hand refuses to find a place for religion in the 
curriculum as an integral part of that education 
which is to produce character and thinking. 


This unwillingness to annul the divorce be- 
tween religion and secular education robs the 
whole Harvard Committee’s program of general 
and special education of the dynamic with which 
they seek to vitalize the whole education process. 
If our true heritage is to be taught, and if we 
are to profit from the mistakes of the present as 
well as of the past, a Christian philosophy of 
life rooted in the past, together with its fruitage 
in the present, must find-a place in the scheme of 
higher education far greater than in an elective 
course which may or may not be chosen by the 
student. Western civilization cannot be under- 
stood without a full knowledge of the theory and 
practice of the Christian religion from its earliest 
beginnings and its philosophy as expressed in 
various aspects of civilized life today. “Re- 
ligion, functionally understood, is by its essen- 
tial nature a comprehending and integrating ex- 
perience,” says Bower in his Church and State 
in Education (page 69), but the Harvard Com- 
mittee seemingly thinks otherwise. 

A unique feature of the report, says President 
Conant, is the unanimity of opinion not based on 
compromise between divergent views. One sus- 
pects that part of the reason for this lies in the 
side-stepping of the issue of religion in higher 
education. Unlike the Amherst report, the Harv- 
ard report does not face the issue boldly and 
squarely, but finds no place for religion in the 
curriculum as such, nor is there any evidence to 
indicate any attempt to develop an attitude or 
frame of reference in teaching values in the vari- 
ous academic subjects. Nor is there anything to 
suggest that a concerted effort will be made to 
foster a Christian outlook on life in the extra-cur- 
ricular activities on the campus. Under the cir- 
cumstances it is very doubtful that the end-prod- 
uct can be a Christian citizen in the full sense of 
the term. 

—H. N. Stuart 


ee 
THE VETERAN COMES BACK 


ALEXANDER G. DuMAs and GRACE KEEN, A 
Psychiatric Primer for the Veteran's Family and 
Friends. U. of Minnesota Press, 214 pages, 
$2.00. 


James H. Beprorp, The Veteran and His Future 
Job. Society for Occupational Research, 263 
pages, $3.50. 


Cart R. RoGERs and JOHN L. WALLEN, Coun- 
seling with Returned Servicemen. McGraw- 
Hill, $1.60. 


JoHN H. Mariano, The Veteran and His Mar- 
riage. Council on Marriage Relations, 303 
pages, $2.75. 


These four books cover widely different fields, 
yet with some overlapping. Each one is written 
by an author or authors who is — com- 
petent, and each of the four reads well 


The Psychiatric Primer is just what its name 
implies. Written by a medical doctor (psychia- 
trist) of long experience and by an excellent 
popularizer. They point out that three kinds of 
men are dischagged from the service: those who 
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are whole, those who are physically disabled, and 
those whose disabilities are mental. The family 
and friends, as well as the man himself, need 
readjustment to the post-war life — for service 
has done something to everyone in it. Most 
adjustments are quick and simple, but many re- 
quire large amounts of patience and know-how. 
The book is full of do’s and don’t’s, and replete 
with brief case histories. 


Counseling with Returned Servicemen deals 
with the same problem as the Primer, but from 
the standpoint of the counselor. The authors are 
psychologists and counselors themselves, and they 
discuss the techniques of the process of coun- 
seling. Vast numbers of returned servicemen 
need guidance regarding vocation, retraining, fam- 
ily problems, as well as information (correct in- 
formation) about possible “benefits”. Most coun- 
selors approach their work from the common 
sense standpoint, and often do fairly well. If 
such a counselor reads this book, he will see 
numerous pitfalls in his way, and discover better 
approaches to many questions. It is almost 
“must” reading for them. 


The Veteran and His Marriage deals specifically 
with that problem. Husbands, wives, and their 
children. The author gives some attention ‘o 
the wholesome marriage, which easily endures, 
but gives much more thought to discussing the 
large problems arising from discord, separation, 
and consequent broken homes with divorce, ali- 
mony, support of children and their custody. He 
is dealing with a probicm which existed long 
before the war, and his interpretation in terms 
of the veteran’s family is made simply because 
in it, the entire problem is raised. 


The Veteran and His Future Job raises a ques- 
tion different from any of the other books. The 
great majority of service men were taken from 
productive work through which they earned their 
living. Perhaps a million went directly from high 
school, and a hundred thousand or so were taken 
from college classes. After from one tc five years 
of separation, they are now returning to civilian 
life. To what? is the question they raise. In- 
dustry and government and the unions have guar- 
anteed that they may return to their former jobs, 
and very many have done so. But considerably 
more than half do not want former jobs. They 
were inconsequential, and the men have grown. 
Education for better jobs? What jobs, and what 
education? A large part of the book is devoted 
to presenting information about a host of jobs, of 
what they consist, the preparation needed, the con- 
ditions of employment and the rewards. This in- 
formation alone is extremely useful to any coun- 
selor, and to any veteran who wishes to explore 
possibilities before making his decision. 


All four books are good. They merit very 
careful reading and study.—Laird T. Hites. 
se e 
A. ADDLESON, The Epic of a People. Bloch, 
Second Revised Edition, 363 pages, $4.00. 


The author, an attorney in South Africa, mod- 
estly insists that he makes no claim to erudition 
nor that his book is a learned treatise. It is 


intended for laymen, “an easy approach to a 
subject which is generally regarded as dry and 
unappetising.” In this endeavor the writer suc- 
ceeds remarkably well. Keeping contemporary 
non-Jewish events in proper focus, the book 
covers briefly the biblical period and then traces 
the post-exilic story of the Jews up to the out- 
break of World War II. Although Christian 
readers may not be able to accept the author's 
interpretation of certain events in Christian his- 
tory, they will recognize the evident spirit of 
tolerance and fairness with which the interpreta- 
tion is made. A careful reading of the book 
should promote better understanding between 
Jews and Christians and surely should prove an 
effective antidote against anti-semitism, the tragic 
consequences of which are highlighted through- 
out.—L.C.L. 


ee 


Approaches to National Unity, Fifth Symposium 
of the Conference on Science, Philosophy and 
Religion. Harper, 1037 pages, $5.00. 


Once a year, for five years, a significant group 
of scholars from such fields as anthropology, psy- 
chiatry, sociology, history, education, art, music, 
government, philosophy and theology, have met 
at Columbia University for a five day session. 
Their technique has been, under a guiding Board 
of Directors, to have a large number of significant 
papers prepared, submit these to members of the 
conference in advance for written criticism, then 
have the papers and the comments presented in 
public sessions. 


The present volume contains the papers and 
comments from the fifth symposium. They re- 
volve around “Approaches to National Unity,” 
as seen by these scholarly and scientific men. The 
widest possible expressions of opinion would be 
expected, as conflicting points of view are ex- 
pressed by gentlemen and scholars. And, the 
program included almost as many “approaches” 
as there were speakers. 


The result is a huge volume of 600,000 words, 
packed with wisdom.—L.T.H. 


se Fe 


The Bahai World, 1940-1944. Bahai Publish- 
ing Committee, Wilmette, Ill. 1003 pages, 
7.00. 


Bahaism has just passed its first century. An 
oriental religion, fresh from the Holy Land and 
Near East, it is dynamically missionary. Today 
it is an independent religion, represented by 
neatly 800 local communities of believers in all 
parts of the world, including a hundred or more 
in the United States. 


Bahaism has its feasts, holy days, anniversaries 
and days of fasting; its youth and children’s activ- 
ities of many sorts, a careful educational pro- 
gram; a wide literature — a carefully planned 
developmental and missionary program. In Wil- 
mette it has one of the most outstanding temples 
in the western world. 


This quadrennial publication describes the 
movement, its background, its institutions, and its 
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steady development. Anyone pretending to re- 
ligious literacy should become acquainted with 
H. 


it.—L. 
ee SS 


Auice A. Bays, Worship Services for Youth. 

Abingdon-Cokesbury, 272 pages, $2.00. 

Mrs. Bays, minister’s wife and popular leader 
of young people, has created thirty- four complete 
services of worship for youth — hymns, stories, 
scriptures, prayers, all carefully planned. A 
goodly number revolve around personalities whose 
lives became a blessing, and the stories are told 
with skill. Plenty of room for initiative in the 
group, too. Very usable —A.R.B. 


Fe 


MAXWELL BERGER, Underneath the Surface. 

Bloch, 169 pages, $2.50. 

The author attempts to prove his thesis that 
there is a very close harmony between the findings 
of theology, history and science with regard to 
the interpretation of the Bible by an uncritical 
elaboration of the viewpoint of only one com- 
mentary, and that an extremely conservative one, 
and by almost completely ignoring science and 
the generally accepted findings of recent Biblical 
research. Examples: the Mosaic authorship of 
the entire Pentateuch is stoutly defended; and the 
exact date of the creation of Adam is confidently 
recorded as 3760 B. C. E.!—. . 


et F S 


WILLIAM CLAYTON Bower, The Living Bible, 

Rev. Ed., Harper, 229 pages, $1.50. 

This is revised edition of an important book 
for religious educators. Dr. Bower shows how 
the Bible grew out of community experience 
under the “demands of a changing culture.” He 
holds that it “will find its essential function in 
modern religious experience when its priceless 
deposits of a past religious experience are u 
in releasing and giving continuity and guidance 
to religious experience in the living present in 
which alone the religious community exists.” 


This functional approach to the use of the 
Bible calls not only for reorganization of biblical 
materials but for the focussing of attention on 
present need, rather than on mastery of a given 
body of subject matter. The purpose of religious 
education is not just to “teach the Bible,” but to 
“assist growing persons to achieve a religious 
adjustment to their world through the utilization 
of the Bible as a resource, together with every 
other fruitful resource that can enrich one’s un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the religious 
quality of our common experience of our world.” 
The author makes much of continuity and his- 
torical perspective; and for him the Bible is un- 
intelligible except in the light of cultural process. 

Selection is essential since much of the Bible 
has no significant relevance to contemporary life. 
Dr. Bower illustrates his selective principle by 
reference to his own Bible lying before him as 
he writes: “Some of the sections, like the 
Chronicles, Kings, Leviticus and the Song of 
Songs, are almost as unworn and unstained as 
when they came from the publisher. Other sec- 
tions, like the eighth century prophets, some of 


the psalms, the gospels, the Pauline epistles, 
James and Revelation, show signs of great use. 
Some of these are so worn that the pages have 
fallen into shreds.” 

The author's viewpoint is essentially natural- 
istic, and hence he evaluates the “end-products 
of a past religious experience,” such as the Bible 
represents, solely in functional terms with the 
present moment of history as the point of refer- 
ence. Yet he avoids the common error of seeing 
in “process” nothing but “flux,” which sacrifices 
all criteria of historical evaluation. He sees that 
“as long as human nature remains human nature, 
the urge for the fulfillment of life will abide 
relatively unchanged.” He makes a strong case 
for his contention that since the Bible manifestly 
acquired its character in the stress of successive 
historical situations, its significance cannot be 
preserved except by reenactment in contemporary 
experience.—F. Ernest Johnson. 

se 


EmIL BERNHARD COHN, This Immortal People. 

Behrman House, 118 pages. 

A condensation of Jewish history “into the 
narrow space of one hour’s reading,” — more a 
philosophy of history than history itself, but 
attractively and carefully written. The author 
is more interested in the ideals and aspirations of 
his people, in the inner forces behind the stream 
of its history, than in the chain of events in time 
and space. His viewpoint is well summarized in 
the closing sentences: ‘‘As long as Israel remains 
loyal to his God, he will surely be able to with- 
stand whatever fate has to offer. For only that 
which is of God endures.”—L.C.L. 

es eS 


Mary BAKER Eppy, Science and Health, with 
Key to the Scriptures. Published by the Trus- 
tees under the Will of Mary Baker Eddy, 
Boston, 700 pages, $3.50. 


This, the sacred book of Christian Scientists, 
has been available only in more expensive edi- 
tions, of which several hundreds have appeared. 
Now in cloth-bound, trade edition at a more 
reasonable price, it will undoubtedly have still 
wider sale and more extensive reading. 


Mrs. Eddy was a clear thinker and a lucid 
writer. Besides this volume, she wrote volum- 
inously, other books, contributions to her 
monthly, daily and weekly newspaper — besides 
conducting many other religious activities. One 
who reads this book with faith, that is, uncrit- 
ically, will find it difficult to refrain from be- 
lief. —C.T. 

ce Se 


E. PickwortH Farrow, Psychoanalyze Yourself. 
International Univs. Press, 157 pages, $2.00 


The purpose of psychoanalysis is the removal 
of repressed emotion, and the recovery of greater 
mental health. Dr. Farrow, after unsuccessful 
efforts with two professional analysts, attempted, 
and successfully, to analyze himself. He believes 
the process he evolved is applicable to or by 
others, and so describes it carefully, together 
with some of the experiences achieved in him- 
self —C.].W. 
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Conservative Judaism: An 
Behrman House, 116 


ROBERT GoORDIS, 
American Philosophy. 
pages. 

A brief and attractive presentation of “the 
modern interpretation of traditional Judaism,” 
in which the distinctive approaches of Orthodox, 
Conservative and Reform groups are indicated. 
The author regards as necessary and integral parts 
of a vital Jewish program Zionism and the ob- 
servance of the traditional Sabbath and most of 
the dietary laws. “Any Jewish practice eo ipso 
has a claim upon us, unless it can be proved that 
it no longer performs a valuable function.” Such 
problems as the nature of God, man, and the 
Torah are helpfully treated.—L.C.L. 


es 


Paut H. LANopis, Adolescence and Youth. Mc- 
Graw Hill, 470 pages, $3.75. 


This is distinctively a different book on ado- 
lescence. The purpose of Dean Landis is to 
present a scientific, theoretical analysis of all that 
goes into the process of maturing. Adolescence 
is not a “‘state’, or a condition. It is a dynamic 
period of life, during which one changes, modi- 
fies himself and is modified by environment, by 
his past childhood experience, by his biological 
equipment, and by his own dynamisms. He is 
interested in this process of maturing. This 
point of view differentiates this textbook from 
others, and makes it, especially if a teacher uses 
several reading sources for his students, very 
important.—R.C.M. 


ec Fe 


Kart LOEWENSTEIN, Political Reconstruction. 


Macmillan, 498 pages, $4.00. 


German until Hitler, American by choice, Dr. 
Loewenstein is an authority on the subject of his 
book. He analyzes various forms of government, 
showing their background and constituent ele- 
ments. He advocates self-determination by a 
people who decide upon the form of government 
they prefer, and then shows how, in the present 
state of things, people will have little opportunity 
to decide anything. A strong book which intelli- 
gent students should read.—T.B.A. 


ee 


Louis I. NEwMAN, A “Chief Rabbi’ of Rome 
Becomes a Catholic. The Renascence Press, 
233 pages, $3.00. 


The author has somewhat overdone this “study 
in fright and spite.” The book abounds in ma- 
terials illustrating the tragic effects of hatred and 
persecution, and as such is valuable, but the dis- 
interested reader can hardly escape the conclusion 
that it is hardly a fair, unprejudiced presentation. 
A rabbi is converted to Catholicism; and he is 
here charged with inordinate ambition, . oppor- 
tunism, sycophancy, megalomania, treason, and 
what not — the author does not spare his in- 
vectives — notwithstanding the fact that this 
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rabbi had long expressed a friendly interest in 
Christianity and had published nearly a decade 
ago a book, The Nazarene, in which he evidenced 
an enthusiastic appreciation of Jesus. This re- 
viewer has seen much better tempered treatments 
of this case by other Jewish writers.—L.C.L. 

a & 


G. Orr Romney, Off the Job Living. A. S. 

Barnes, 232 pages, $2.75. 

Recreation is living pleasurably and profitably 
off the job. It is one’s own doing, perhaps with 
others perhaps alone, but it is found in something 
other (usually) than the career in which he earns 
his bread and butter. It is not commercialized, 
though it may be planned for others by recreation 
leaders. This modern concept of recreation and 
its place in the postwar world is the theme of 
this very stimulating, popularly written book.— 
A. H. 


et 


Giapys ScHMITT, David the King. 
pages, $3.00. 

Many lives of David, the King of Israel, have 
been written. This reviewer has read several. 
None is more beautifully done than this. Mfrs. 
Schmitt, a teacher of English, is one of those rare 
teachers who can also write. Little wonder that 
this has become a Book of the Month. She 
begins with David among his sheep, and carries 
him through the years, troubled and peaceful, 
until he renders his spirit to God. David the 
youth, the man, the patriarch; David the sinner, 
the saint; David the musician, the poet, the seer 
— the man of old in search of his soul, which 
he finally found. Mrs. Schmitt’s book will be 
widely read, and will endure—L.T.H. 


es es 


Louis SUTHERLAND, The Life of the Queen Bee. 

Ackerman, 126 pages, $2.50. 

The bee has been a source of wonder and 
inspiration through centuries, and the fruit of its 
labor has been sung by poets, enjoyed by humans, 
and become the source of fortunes. Mr. Suther- 
land is himself a bee-raiser, who has studied 
every phase of their life. In this enchanting book 
he reveals the whole story, with the queen at the 
center.—C.].W. 

es fF 


Max WERTHEIMER, Productive Thinking. Harper, 

224 pages, $3.00. 

This is a book on the logic of logic for logi- 
cians, and for psychologists and philosophers — 
not for undisciplined laymen. Productive think- 
ing occurs sometimes, though not frequently. 
Most thinking is imitative: some-one, ancient 
or modern, comes to a conclusion, and the rest 
of us accept his conclusions uncritically, or per- 
haps think his thoughts after him. What is the 
process by which the original thinker thinks? 
This subject is analyzed critically, in line with 
the procedures of gestalt psychology, of which 
the author is an adept.—A.R.B. 
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